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QncjimMrcJi  ana  Gwcmuj&vx  Unriwer&aru 
inuie  ueca  at  ant  xevJi 


THE  SHIELD  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY 

This  interesting  and  expressive  design  is  shown  chiefly  in  stained  glass  medie- 
val churches. 

Read  the  words  in  any  direction  and  you  will  find  four  groups  of  sentences, 
two  consisting  of  positive  statements  of  what  each  member  of  the  Godhead  is,  and 
the  others  of  what  they  are  not. 

"God  is  the  Father, 

From  center  circle  outward  God  is  the  Son, 

God  is  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Positive: 

"The  Father  is  God, 

From  outer  circles  inward  The   Son   is  God, 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  God." 

Clockwise  on  outer  circles  and  "The  Father  is  not  the  Son, 

bands    The  Son  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  Father." 
Negative: 

Counter-clockwise   on   outer  circles'The  Father  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 

and  bands The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  Son, 

The  Son  is  not  the  Father." 

There  are  several  existing  varieties  of  the  shield,  a  particularly  beautiful  one  hav- 
ing symbols  in  the  circles  instead  of  words,  thus:  The  All-Seeing  Eye  in  the  center 
and  in  the  outer  circles,  the  Hand  of  God,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  Dove. 

An   enlargement   of   shield    in   "Handbook  of   Christian   Symbolism",    by  W.   and   G. 
Audsley. 
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Preface 

We  look  back  on  one  hundred  twenty-five  years  of  Trinity  Parish 
history  in  order  to  find  new  strength  for  the  demands  of  today  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  years  ahead.  Those  with  a  healthy  sense  of 
"rootedness"  are  best  able  to  produce  "good  fruit".  This  booklet  is 
meant  to  help  us  look  back  and  then  to  look  ahead  with  greater  confi- 
dence and  to  serve  with  larger  commitment. 

Jarvis  Buxton,  the  first  Rector,  is  the  only  one  whose  service  was 
longer  than  mine,  the  tenth  Rector,  presently  is.  And  all  ten  Rectors 
could  not  have  served  without  the  continuing  support  of  devoted  par- 
ishioners —  such  as  those  whose  efforts  made  this  booklet  possible, 
those  whose  names  appear  and  the  many  whose  names  are  not  re- 
corded. But  we  must  make  special  mention  of  the  two  interpreters,  co- 
ordinators, writers  —  Wanda  Stanard  and  Emily  Carr  —  whose  cease- 
less efforts  are  here  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  May  this  one 
hundred  twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Booklet  of  Trinity  Parish,  Asheville, 
enrich  many  lives  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Prologue  . . . 

A  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  are  easily  telescoped  when  mea- 
sured against  the  backdrop  of  history.  Long,  though,  in  the  crowded 
experience  of  human  lives. 

In  1849,  when  the  first  Trinity  Church  was  built  in  Asheville,  Queen 
Victoria  marked  the  12th  of  her  75-year  reign.  Zachary  Taylor,  the  gen- 
eral whose  soldiers  called  him  "Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  began  his 
brief  term  as  the  12th  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  (1790-1850)  had  transformed  systems 
that  had  stayed  the  same  for  hundreds  of  years.  Thousands  of  "forty- 
niners"  trekked  to  California  in  the  gold  rush  by  overland  trails,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  sailed  around  Cape  Horn. 

And  intrepid  white  hunters  who  explored  this  section  of  North 
Carolina,  then  a  part  of  Cherokee  Indian  hunting  grounds,  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  colonial  settlers  that  followed.  Among  them  our 
own  "forty-niners"  who  established  Trinity  Church. 
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The  circuit  riders  . . . 


Although  there  were  no  established  churches  in  this  mountain 
region  during  those  early  days,  itinerant  preachers  kept  burning  — 
sometimes  faintly  —  the  flame  of  religious  interest.  One  of  the  earliest 
Anglican  priests  in  the  Carolinas  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Woodmason, 
who  before  his  ordination  in  his  native  England  in  1766,  was  a  planter, 
storekeeper  and  civil  servant  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

He  never  reached  the  Asheville  area  but  he  did  minister  to  some 
North  Carolinians  and  visited  Cherokee  towns  beyond  the  Saluda 
River.  The  January  25,  1767,  entry  in  his  Journal:  "A  congregation  at 
the  Cheraws  of  about  500  people.  (An  Indian  settlement  along  the  Pee 
Dee  River,  ten  miles  below  the  Anson  County,  N.  C.  border.)  Baptized 
about  60  children  —  Quite  jaded  out."  In  August:  "Had  a  large  Aud- 
ience —  Many  came  20,  30  miles  out  of  North  Carolina."  He  writes  of 
standing  and  speaking  for  six  hours  on  a  stretch.  At  another  service: 
"I  was  on  my  Legs  from  8  to  6  —  quite  spent  and  so  faint  and  wearied, 
that  could  take  no  Sustenance." 

Woodmason  not  only  suffered  from  the  vagaries  of  climate,  but 
from  primitive  living  conditions  and  unfamiliar  food.  And  compounded 
with  flagging  interest  in  formal  religion,  there  was  harrassment  by 
other  sects  who,  no  doubt,  carried  memories  of  religious  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Established  Church  in  their  homelands. 

A  far  cry  from  the  present-day  ecumenical  concept  is  a  note  on 
North  Carolinians:  "(The  Baptists)  have  worm'd  the  Presbyterians  out 
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of  their  strong  Holds  ...  So  that  the  Baptists  are  now  the  most  numer- 
ous and  formidable  Body  of  People  which  the  Church  has  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  Back  Parts  of  the  Province."  He  is  astonished  at  the  anti- 
pathy expressed:  "A  Presbyterian  would  sooner  marry  ten  of  his 
Children  to  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  than  one  to  a  Bap- 
tist." In  fairness,  Baptists  felt  the  same  way  about  the  Presbyterians. 
"Their  Rancour  is  surprizing — But  the  Church  (Anglican)  reaps  great 
Good  by  it  .  .  .  and  gains  ground  .  .  .  very  fast." 

He  was  testy  as  to  dress  and  measured  the  pioneers  with  a  Lon- 
don or  Charleston  yardstick:  ".  .  .  the  men  with  only  a  thin  Shirt  and 
pair  of  Breeches — barelegged  and  barefooted."  The  women  also  bare 
as  to  legs  and  feet,  but  to  his  consternation,  bareheaded  as  well.  "The 
Young  Women  .  .  .  draw  their  Shift  as  tight  as  possible  to  the  Body, 
and  pin  it  close  ...  to  show  their  slender  waists."  Apparently,  he 
sought  safety  in  parenthesis,  for  he  added:  (they  are  generally  finely 
shaped.)  In  a  way  he  didn't  much  blame  his  listeners  for  their  sketchy 
dress.  "I  can  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  my  Whig  and  Gown  .  .  .  Climate 
would  kill  99  out  of  100." 

The  parson  didn't  mince  words  in  his  exortation  regarding  church- 
ly  conduct:  "Always  contrive  to  come  before  Service  begins.  But  if 
this  is  unavoidable,  pray  enter  leisurely  —  tread  softly  —  Bring  no 
Dogs  with  You,  they  are  very  troublesome  ...  do  not  whisper,  talk, 
gaze  about  .  .  .  neither  sneeze  or  Cough,  if  you  can  avoid  it."  He 
cautions  against  Chewing  or  spitting.  This  he  says  is  especially  aimed 
at  the  Women,  along  with  the  admonition  to  keep  their  children  quiet 
as  possible.  "If  you  are  thirsty  —  Pray  drink  before  service  begins, 
nor  be  running  to  and  fro  except  for  Your  Necessary  Occasions 
should  oblige  You." 

So  with  the  zeal  of  a  latter-day  Paul,  Woodmason  traveled  thous- 
ands of  miles  and  organized  more  than  30  widely  scattered  Episcopal 
churches  during  his  six  and  a  half-year  ministry  that  ended  around 
1773. 

Two  years  before  Woodmason's  retirement,  a  young  man  of  26 
at  the  1771  Bristol  Conference  in  England,  heard  John  Wesley's,  "Our 
brothers  in  America  call  aloud  for  help."  Francis  Asbury  sprang  to  his 
feet,  "Here  am  I,  send  me." 

Wesley  knew  from  firsthand  experience  the  need  for  religious 
teaching  in  the  colonies.  He  had  spent  almost  two  years  in  Georgia, 
called  there  by  Colonel  Oglethorpe  in  1736,  even  though  Wesley  was 
considered  a  "stiff  High  Churchman"  and  a  strict  disciplinarian  — 
qualities  little  appreciated  by  pioneer  congregations.  Wesley  (1703- 
91)  was  born  at  Epworth  Rectory  the  15th  of  the  19  children  of  Samuel 
Wesley  an  Anglican  clergyman  and  his  wife  Susanna  Annesley,  an 
Anglican  clergyman's  daughter.  At  23,  he  served  as  his  father's  curate. 
He  loved  the  Anglican  Church  and  hoped  to  work  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Church  inevitable.  During  his  itinerancy  in  the  British 
Isles,  he  covered  5,000  miles  a  year  and  preached  about  15  sermons 
a  week.  His  last,  at  the  age  of  88.  His  Journal  was  considered  "The 
most  amazing  record  of  human  exertion  ever  penned  by  man." 

This  was  not  lost  on  Francis  Asbury  (1745-1816);  no  doubt,  fired 
by  such  dedication  and  stamina.  Asbury,  a  Methodist  at  13,  a  local 
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preacher  at  16  —  full-fledged  at  22,  and  consecrated  Bishop  on  a  re- 
turn trip  to  England  at  39.  But  whatever  his  dedication,  he  found  cir- 
cuit riding  in  western  North  Carolina  arduous  indeed.  "Eight  times 
within  nine  years  have  I  crossed  these  Alps."  Like  Wesley  he  kept  a 
comprehensive  journal. 

Although  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  North  Carolina,  as  early  as 
1780,  he  first  visited  Buncombe  County,  November  9,  1800:  "We  came 
to  Thomas  Foster's  and  held  a  small  meeting  at  his  house.  We  must 
bid  farewell  to  the  Chaise;  this  mode  of  conveyance  by  no  means  suits 
the  roads  of  this  wilderness."  He  came  from  Tennessee,  by  way  of 
Warm  Springs.  Henry  Boehm,  a  fellow  preacher  who  at  times  traveled 
with  Asbury  described  the  route:  "We  passed  over  mountains,  rocks, 
stumps,  trees,  streams,  awful  roads  and  dangerous  passes."  This,  an 
early  description  of  Highway  25-70  between  Hot  Springs  and  Ashe- 
ville. 

Thomas  Foster  lived  on  the  Swannanoa  River  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Asheville,  on  the  present  Asheville-Hendersonville 
Road.  And  notice  of  this  visit  to  "Buncombe  county  court  house"  had 
been  given,  so  the  Beaverdam  group  at  Killian's  —  the  first  Methodist 
society  formed  in  this  section  —  called  him  to  preach  there.  Daniel 
Killian's  home  was  to  prove  a  favorite  stopping  place  on  Asbury's 
future  visits.  He  preached  under  an  ancient  oak;  a  large  rock  served 
as  his  pulpit. 

The  oak  was  felled  by  lightning  in  1937;  some  of  the  wood  made 
into  gavels,  also  plaques  to  commemorate  "The  Asbury  Oak  &  Killian 
Home  .  .  ."  The  rock,  now  lettered  as  an  historical  marker,  on  the 
property  of  Hiawatha  Neal  and  Roy  Cagle,  on  Elk  Mountain  Scenic 
Highway,  formerly  owned  by  Mrs.  Cagle's  grandfather,  Capt.  Victor 
Baird,  who  bought  Killian's  land  after  the  Civil  War. 

And  the  Beaverdam  Society  lives  on,  its  memory  kept  fresh  by 
the  members  of  the  Asbury  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  on 
Beaverdam  Road  —  Asbury's  oak  armchair  made  for  his  "preach- 
ings" by  Daniel  Killian,  a  prized  possession. 

At  times  Asbury  felt  discouraged:  "My  body  is  weak  and  so  is  my 
faith  for  this  part  of  the  vineyard."  He  found  it  tiring  to  ride  horseback 
eight  or  nine  hours  without  anything  to  eat  but  a  little  bread  and  tea. 
Though  strained,  his  courage  never  failed  and  on  later  journeys  to 
the  mountains  he  stopped  at  other  Buncombe  County  homes.  Septem- 
ber 7,  1801:  "We  made  a  push  for  Buncombe  court  house;  man  and 
beast  felt  the  mighty  hills  .  .  .  We  rested  at  George  Swain's."  He  then 
went  on  to  Daniel  Killian's  to  hold  a  quarterly  meeting.  At  an  earlier 
quarterly  meeting  he  preached  on  I  Cor.  14:3  .  .  .  "there  was  a  noise 
and  a  shaking  each  day;  some  were  awakened,  one  professed  to  be 
converted,  and  several  to  be  quickened."  The  meeting  lasted  from 
9:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m. 

In  October,  1809,  Asbury  lodged  at  the  home  of  James  Patton.  In 
gratitude  he  wrote:  ".  .  .  how  rich,  how  plain,  how  humble  and  how 
kind."  He  seemed  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  Rev.  George 
Newton,  who  had  charge  of  a  boy's  school,  the  Newton  Academy,  that 
also  served  as  a  church.  (Where  Newton  Elementary  School  stands 
today.)  The  Bishop  said  of  Newton,  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  ".  .  .  he 
is  almost  a  Methodist."  His  last  visit  to  this  area  was  in  October,  1813: 
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"I  preached  in  great  weariness.  I  am  at  Killian's  once  more." 

Asbury  died  in  Virginia,  in  1816:  270,000  miles  covered;  18,000 
sermons;  the  Methodist  Church  to  grow  from  10,000  to  215,000  mem- 
bers —  many  of  them  church-deprived  Episcopalians  —  in  his  45 
years  as  a  circuit  rider. 

Concerning  the  rapid  growth  of  Methodism,  he  wrote  that  priests 
of  all  denominations  appeared  to  be  alarmed.  "Some  oppose  openly, 
others  more  secretly;  the  Episcopal  ministers  are  the  most  quiet;  and 
some  of  these  friendly."  In  a  plea  for  tolerance  he  asks  why  might 
not  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  as  much  indulgence  in 
America  as  any  other  society  of  people. 

Though  the  question  was  rhetorical,  the  answer  might  lie  in  the 
ambiguous  position  most  Anglicans  found  themselves.  They  were 
loyal  to  the  Church,  but  restive  as  communicants  of  missions  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Yet  they  were  tied  by  strong 
bonds  to  the  Anglican  Church:  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  rock 
to  which  they  clung  in  the  turbulant  sea  of  social  unrest.  Anglicanism 
in  America  dated  from  1607,  but  was  without  bishops  for  177  years, 
mainly  because  most  colonists  felt,  as  Bishop  Washburn  once  stated, 
".  .  .  they  (the  bishops)  would  be  more  interested  in  acts  of  Parliament 
than  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

Two-thirds  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  Episcopalians. 

It  wasn't  until  1784,  that  Samuel  Seabury  was  consecrated  Bish- 
op for  Connecticut.  The  ceremony  was  held  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
instead  of  London,  because  of  his  refusal  to  pledge  fealty  to  the  King. 
And  in  1787,  the  consecration  in  England  of  Samuel  Provoost  of  New 
York,  and  William  White  of  Pennsylvania,  assured  a  line  of  bishops  for 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  Thereby,  creating  a  valid 
basis  for  continued  ordination  in  that  communion. 

Five  years  later  Buncombe  County  —  Asbury's  "wilderness"  — 
was  formed  from  Rutherford  and  Burke  Counties  —  a  vast  unsettled  re- 
gion that  extended  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  Sparsely  oc- 
cupied because  the  British  had  pledged  the  Indians  there  would  be  no 
settlements  allowed  beyond  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  However,  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  white  settlers  pushed  westward  in  spite  of  har- 
rassment  from  Indian  raids.  It  was  then  General  Griffith  Rutherford  and 
his  "Colonials"  in  1776,  marched  down  the  Swannanoa  River  as  far  as 
present-day  Asheville,  and  on  west  to  subdue  the  Cherokees. 

Asheville  had  passed  from  village  to  town  in  January  1798,  with  a 
population  around  800.  By  1837  Methodists  were  holding  services  in 
their  own  small  frame  church  where  Central  Methodist  now  stands. 
Across  the  lane,  the  Presbyterians  began  formal  services  in  1841  in  a 
brick  40  by  60-foot  sanctuary  with  its  "plain  but  neat  spire".  The  Bap- 
tists like  other  denominations  had  outlying  churches  but  their  first  in 
Asheville  was  a  brick  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  now 
Woodfin  and  Spruce  Streets. 

There  was  no  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  until  1817, 
when  three  clergymen  and  six  laymen  convened  to  give  Bishop  William 
Channing  Moore  of  Virginia,  jurisdiction  over  the  district  until  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Bishop  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  in  1823.  Ravenscroft  had  been  a 
Methodist  lay-elder,  but  felt  drawn  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
accepted  as  a  ministerial  candidate  by  Bishop  Moore  who  later  officia- 
ted at  his  ordination.  At  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop,  he  was 
Rector  of  St.  James  Parish,  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia.  (His  nick- 
name was  "Wild  Jack.") 

Ravenscroft  made  three  visits  to  Asheville,  where  he  held  services 
for  small  groups  in  the  courthouse.  His  last,  in  1829.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  it  was  the  town's  third  court- 
house, a  small  brick  building  on  what  is  now  Pack  Square.  Between 
destruction  by  fire  and  outgrowing  space,  Asheville's  courthouse 
count  is  eight  —  the  present  building  put  up  in  1928. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnson  Miller,  affection- 
ately known  as  "Parson"  also  preached  at  the  courthouse.  He  was  first 
ordained  as  a  Lutheran  minister  with  the  provision  that  he  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  Episcopal  faith.  At  the  1821  Episcopal  Convention 
in  Raleigh,  Bishop  Moore  waived  the  customary  procedure  in  the  light 
of  Parson  Miller's  work  for  the  Church,  and  on  May  1st,  ordained  him 
deacon  in  the  morning  and  priest  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  This 
long-desired  ordination  as  a  priest  of  his  own  Church  came  during  his 
early  60's.  Like  Woodmason  and  Asbury,  the  Parson  covered  hundreds 
of  miles  and  preached  many  sermons  during  the  40  years  of  his  mini- 
sterial travels.  He  died  in  1834,  at  his  home,  "Mary's  Grove,"  a  planta- 
tion near  the  present  town  of  Lenoir. 

The  prospects  for  a  church  building  in  Asheville  must  have  ap- 
peared bleak.  However,  an  old  record  states  that  Bishop  Levi  Silliman 
Ives  came  to  Asheville  on  June  6,  1832:  ".  .  .  The  inquiries  which  a 
few  hours  enabled  me  here  to  make,  resulted  in  the  conviction,  that 
strong  as  may  have  been  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  this  district 
of  the  Country  against  the  Church,  a  way  is  fast  opening  to  the  cordial 
and  general  reception  of  its  privileges." 


A  neat  Gothic  edifice  . . . 

Surely,  it  must  have  been  prayer  and  supplication  that  enabled 
three  Asheville  communicants  to  form  the  nucleus  of  early  Episcopal 
churches  in  this  western  region.  Their  conviction  firm  in  the  promise 
set  forth  by  St.  Crysostom:  ".  .  .  (thou)  dost  promise  when  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  thy  Name,  thou  wilt  grant  their  request."  And 
perhaps  it  was  more  than  a  coincidence  that  "Three"  is  symbolic  of 
the  name  chosen  —  Trinity. 

According  to  early  records  one  lone  Episcopalian  lived  within  the 
town  limits  in  1847:  Henrietta  Kerr  Patton,  a  South  Carolinian  from 
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Charleston.  Her  husband  James  W.  Patton  was  the  son  of  a  staunch 
Presbyterian  Scotsman  from  North  Ireland,  James  Patton,  who  mi- 
grated to  America  in  1783,  and  settled  in  Swannanoa  in  1807,  com- 
ing to  Asheville  in  1814.  Another  communicant  Ann  Evelina  Baird 
Coleman,  the  second  wife  of  William  Coleman,  lived  in  the  "Old  Cole- 
man House"  (burned  in  1933)  on  Weaverville  Road.  A  devout  Episco- 
palian, "For  years  she  rode  a  white  mule  to  church  with  a  darky  fol- 
lowing along  behind  on  another  mule."  The  third  member  of  this 
triumvirate  was  Salena  Corpening  Roberts.  She  and  her  husband 
Philetus  were  the  parents  of  Julia  Bethel  Roberts  Clayton  (Mrs.  Eph- 
raim  S.),  who  was  Trinity's  oldest  member  until  her  death  in  1959. 

Bishop  Ives  visited  Asheville  again  on  August  15,  1847.  He  must 
have  been  impressed  when  confronted  by  the  three  women  who  held 
the  strong  belief  that  an  Episcopal  church  should  be  established  in 
the  community,  for  he  laid  plans  for  regular  services.  His  choice  for 
missionary  priest  was  Jarvis  Buxton,  who  was  a  native  North  Carolin- 
ian— a  graduate  of  Chapel  Hill.  (In  1870,  the  University  gave  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.)  He  graduated  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1842,  and  had  joined  the  teaching  staff  and 
enrolled  as  a  postulant  for  Holy  Orders  at  Valle  Crucis,  where  Bishop 
Ives  had  founded  a  boarding  school  for  mountain  boys  and  ministerial 
candidates.  While  at  the  school,  he  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in 
1844,  and  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Ives  in  Rutherfordton,  in  1849, 
where  he  served  as  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church  (now  St.  Francis)  as 
well  as  outlying  missions. 

Thus  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  Buxton's  call  to  service  the 
Asheville  group  in  the  fall  of  1847.  On  the  ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
the  congregation  met  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  only  access 
was  a  pathway  from  South  Main  Street  (now  Biltmore  Avenue)  across 
a  small  bridge,  then  up  a  steep  grassy  bank  to  the  entrance  that 
faced  east.  The  streets,  Church,  Willow  (Aston)  and  Lexington  to  be 
laid  out  later.  Even  Pritchard  Park  was  outside  the  town  limits. 

Every  second  Sunday  Jarvis  Buxton  rode  horseback  from  Ruther- 
fordton to  Asheville,  by  way  of  Hickory  Nut  Gap  —  a  seemingly  endless 
41  miles.  Early  in  this  churchless  period,  services  were  held  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  located  on  the  east  side  of  South  Main  near 
Eagle  Street,  and  owned  by  James  W.  Patton.  ". .  .  this  house  in  its  ear- 
ly days  was  considered  the  best  kept  hotel  between  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  a  famous  stopping  place  of  the  traveling 
community,"  so  wrote  an  old-timer  Albert  T.  Summey.  Hotel  rates  a- 
round  that  time,  $7.00  to  $8.00  a  month;  candles  and  fuel  extra. 

Later  a  more  permanent  place  for  worship  was  found  as  seen  in 
Buxton's  report  to  the  1848  Convention:  "Asheville,  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty. I  have  ministered  at  this  place  in  connection  with  my  charge  at 
Rutherfordton.  The  friends  of  the  Church  have  obtained  the  use  of  the 
large  upper  room  in  the  new  brick  academy  (the  Asheville  Female 
College  on  Oak  Street)  and  fitted  the  room  up  handsomely  with  seats 
and  lectern.  Communicants  (white)  4."  By  this  time,  James  W.  Patton 
had  become  a  communicant. 

The  need  for  a  church  was  evident  and  plans  were  ordered  from 
a  New  York  architect,  Frank  Wills,  for  "a  church  building  in  the  Pointed 
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Style,"  brick,  that  would  seat  about  200. 
Ephraim  Clayton,  an  experienced  builder, 
oversaw  the  work  which  began  in  1849, 
and  Col.  Philetus  Wallcott  Roberts  was  the 
contractor.  The  land,  a  gift  from  James  W. 
Patton. 

The  question  of  the  Rector's  salary 
was  discussed  at  an  August  24,  1850, 
meeting:  "For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton  and  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  become  a 
permanent  citizen  among  us;  we  the  un- 
dersigned do  severally  agree  to  pay  him 
the  sums  annexed  to  our  names,  annually, 
or  until  notice  is  given  to  the  contrary." 

The  pledges  ranged  from  three  to  a  hundred  dollars.  An  interested 

non-communicant  would  give  $25  if  the  church  were  built  of  brick; 

$5.00  if  not.  The  Ladies'  Sewing  Society  gave  $150  as  well  as  $130 

proceeds  of  a  fair. 

The  church  was  completed  July  1,  1850,  and  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Ives,  July  6,  1851,  the  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity:  "A  neat  Gothic 
edifice,  highly  creditable  to  the  zeal  and  taste  of  the  few  Churchmen 
there  .  .  ."  There  were  seven  communicants  at  that  time.  Help  to  de- 
fray the  cost  came  from  many  sources  outside  the  membership: 
Citizens  of  Asheville,  visitors  from  other  sections  and  friends  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  all  contributed. 

The  first  vestrymen  were  James  W.  Patton  and  James  H.  Norwood. 
Mr.  Buxton's  report  to  the  1851  Convention:  "...  I  now  officiate  in 
the  Parish  at  Rutherfordton  one-third  of  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  my 
residence  being  in  Asheville  .  .  .  The  building  is  now  ready  .  .  .  cost 
which  has  been  paid  $1,325.  (Later  estimates  put  the  cost  at  approxi- 
mately $1,700.)  A  bell  is  on  the  way  .  .  .  from  McNeely's  Foundry, 
weight  224  pounds."  He  also  reports  gifts  of  a  silver  communion  ser- 
vice and  a  "fair  white  linen  cloth"  for  communion  times.  Either  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  at  one  time  senior  warden  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  or  his  wife,  gave  the  silver  communion  service  that 
bears  the  hallmark  of  Wm.  Gale  &  Sons,  New  York,  1823-50,  and  is 
still  in  use  at  Trinity.  (Their  daughter  Susan  Boone  Robertson  was  the 
second  wife  of  Bishop  Lyman.)  The  "fair  white  linen  cloth"  was  a  gift 
from  Henrietta  Kerr  Patton,  whose  16-year  old  son  William  Augustus 
Patton  gave  a  surplice,  paid  for  from  his  own  pocket-money. 

One  can  imagine  the  lift  to  the  spirit  when  the  gift  bell  first  tolled 
in  the  clear  mountain  air  —  a  call  to  worship  for  the  few  whose  vision 
had  become  a  reality. 

Jarvis  Buxton  was  born  near  Washington,  N.  C,  February  27,  1820. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Jarvis  Barry  Buxton,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  later 
served  churches  in  Elizabeth  City  and  Fayetteville,  where  young  Jar- 
vis spent  his  boyhood.  Jarvis  Buxton,  Sr.  came  to  Asheville  perhaps 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  During  one  of  his  visits  he  held  a  private 
baptismal  service  for  Thomas  and  Fanny  Patton,  children  of  Henrietta 
and  James.  And  it  must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  him  when  his  son 
later  was  called  as  the  first  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  which  was  to 
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become  the  largest  parish  in  the  diocese  —  where  he  would  "labor  in 
the  vineyard"  43  years:  first  as  a  missionary  deacon  in  1847,  then  as 
priest  after  his  ordination.  He  resigned  from  St.  John's  Rutherfordton, 
in  May  1852. 

His  rectorship  at  Trinity  was  marked  not  only  for  the  compassion 
and  interest  he  held  for  his  own  congregation,  but  for  his  dedication 
to  furthering  education  for  the  vast  number  of  the  unschooled.  Recog- 
nizing this  concern  and  because  of  his  scholastic  qualifications,  Dr. 
Buxton  was  elected  at  the  1854  Diocesan  Convention  to  serve  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  for  boys  to  be  built  in  Pittsboro  as  a  memorial  to 
Bishop  Ravenscroft.  He  accepted  the  post.  His  congregation  at  Trinity, 
loathe  to  part  with  him  countered  with  an  offer  to  establish  such  a 
school  in  Asheville.  The  Ravenscroft  School  was  opened  in  1856,  and 
Dr.  Buxton  served  as  headmaster  until  1861  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Lucian  Holmes,  who  served  until  the  school  was  closed 
in  1864.  It  was  reorganized  by  Bishop  Atkinson  in  1868,  solely  for  the 
training  of  ministerial  students.  However,  when  the  1868  Convention 
revived  plans  to  conduct  a  high  school  for  boys,  Schoenberger  Hall 
was  built  in  1887  for  the  ministerial  candidates.  Later  both  schools 
closed. 

Besides  Dr.  Buxton's  interest  in  education,  the  missionary  spirit 
pervaded  his  thinking,  and  his  efforts  were  untiring  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  far-flung  missions  in  western  North  Carolina,  where  Epis- 
copalians might  gather  to  pick  up  the  lost  threads  of  their  religious 
life. 

In  1852,  he  reported  visits  to  missions  at  Waynesville,  Burnsville, 
Franklin  and  Murphy,  and  he  preached  occasionally  at  Rutherfordton 
as  late  as  1861.  His  trips  to  the  mountain  villages  were  made  on 
horseback:  "The  Church  in  those  parts  loudly  calls  for  more  men  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry  and  until  this  want  be  supplied,  the  few  scat- 
tered laborers  can  do  little  more  than  bear  their  testimony  in  the  wild- 
erness." 

No  doubt  those  long  absences  from  home  called  for  much  fortitude 
on  the  part  of  his  young  bride  Anna  Nash  Cameron  of  Fayetteville, 
(they  were  married  January  6,  1848)  who  moved  to  Asheville  to  join  her 
husband  when  he  came  to  serve  as  Rector  of  Trinity.  Of  the  eight 
Buxton  children,  six  survived  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Buxton's  death. 

Within  the  decade  that  followed,  North  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union  on  May  20,  1861,  and  a  short  time  later  joined  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Western  North  Carolina  mustered  troops  —  The 
Buncombe  Rifles  (Thomas  W.  Patton,  age  19,  was  among  them).  They 
served  under  Capt.  William  W.  McDowell.  Capt.  Zebulon  B.  Vance 
led  the  Rough  and  Ready  Guards.  Guns  for  use  by  Confederate  troops 
were  made  in  Asheville  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  —  the  plant 
later  moved  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  Earthwork  fortifications  were  thrown  up 
at  strategic  positions  around  the  village  manned  by  guards  organized 
by  the  citizens. 

As  viewed  through  20th  century  eyes,  Asheville  as  it  was  during 
the  Civil  War  seems  beyond  imagination.  But  the  reality  of  history 
brings  the  conflict  to  the  very  doorstep  of  the  village  citizenry.  The 
streets  were  unpaved,  ungraded,  unlit  wagon  roads.  There  was  no 
water  supply  except  for  wells  and  mountain  springs.  No  sewer  system 
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or  railroad  or  telegraphic  accomodations.  There  was  no  market  or 
town  hall.  One  lone  town  marshall  kept  order  along  with  his  other  du- 
ties: tax  collector,  the  serving  of  legal  papers  and  what  would  appear 
the  most  frustrating  of  all  —  street  maintenance. 

The  divisiveness  created  by  the  national  conflict  affected  the 
churches  to  such  a  degree  that  those  in  the  south  formed  a  separate 
organization:  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States.  However,  at  the  1862  General  Convention  southern  dioceses 
were  named  in  the  roll  call  even  though  they  were  absent.  This  action 
of  the  northern  churches  eased  a  sensitive  situation  that  could  have 
delayed  the  future  union  of  the  two  groups.  But  the  1865  Convention 
was  no  love  feast.  Before  it  convened,  the  Presiding  Bishop  had  writ- 
ten the  southern  Bishops  to  urge  them  to  come  and  to  send  delegates 
to  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  North  Carolina  Diocesan  Convention 
was  agreeable  to  union  —  but  it  would  have  to  be  union  with  honor. 
Bishop  Atkinson  had  stated  at  that  time:  "The  conclusion  to  which  we 
shall  now  come  is  one  in  which  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren have  a  deep  interest  as  well  as  ourselves." 

When  the  House  of  Bishops  proposed  a  service  of  thanksgiving 
for  "the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  National 
Government  over  the  whole  land,"  Bishop  Atkinson  realized  that  was 
too  much  to  ask  of  the  southerners,  and  suggested  a  rephrasing:  to 
"return  thanks  for  peace  to  the  country,  and  unity  to  the  Church."  For 
his  unifying  influence,  Bishop  Atkinson  received  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation from  his  friend  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  himself  a  Low  Church 
Anglican. 

In  1870,  Trinity  Parish,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Buxton,  estab- 
lished the  first  school  for  Negroes.  It  was  located  on  Valley  Street. 
The  population  of  Asheville  was  1,450.  There  were  no  public  schools 
until  1888. 

However,  the  town  had  become  known  as  a  health  resort  for 
year-round  residents  and  a  place  of  cool  relief  for  summer  visitors  from 
the  low  country  to  the  south.  Trinity's  "neat  Gothic  edifice"  proved 
to  be  of  limited  size  for  its  growing  congregation.  Charlotte  Kerr, 
sister  of  Henrietta  Kerr  Patton,  was  church  treasurer  and  reported  in 
1869,  that  subscriptions  for  a  new  church  would  be  taken;  if  insuffic- 
ient within  three  years,  the  vestry  would  consider  enlarging  the  build- 
ing or  build  a  new  one. 

Her  wry  comments  made  years  later:  "The  building  never  was 
considered  to  reflect  very  much  credit  upon  the  architect  or  the  build- 
ers, more  especially  upon  the  brick  mason  whose  work  had  to  be 
braced  by  buttresses  .  .  .  and  by  iron  rods."  She  adds  that  strangers 
wondered  if  the  iron  rods  were  for  hanging  Christmas  and  Easter 
decorations. 
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The  General . . . 

General  James  G.  Martin,  a  faithful  and  distinguished  member  of 
Trinity  practiced  law  in  Asheville,  after  a  brilliant  military  career.  His 
friend,  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  the  colonel  of  the  26th  North  Carolina 
regiment  when  he  was  elected  governor  (1862-64),  called  on  General 
Martin  not  only  to  increase  enlistments  but  to  oversee  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms  and  clothing  for  the  Confederate  troops.  However,  be- 
cause of  failing  health  he  was  sent  later  to  western  North  Carolina,  to 
serve  in  the  same  capacity  of  Adjutant  General,  of  the  ten  regiments 
that  defended  the  State.  He  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Waynesville, 
May,  1865. 

He  was  born  in  Elizabeth  City,  February  14,  1819,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate from  West  Point  in  1840,  but  he  resigned  from  the  U.S.  Army 
when  North  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union.  Earlier  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  (1846-48),  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant,  he  lost  his  right  arm  in  battle 
and  was  commissioned  Major  for  his  gallantry  under  fire.  His  troops 
as  a  mark  of  admiration  and  affection,  called  him  "Old  One  Wing." 

He  married  Mary  Ann  Murray  Read,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
George  Read,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  also 
of  William  Thompson,  a  General  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  After  her 
death,  he  married  Hetty  King  in  1858,  whose  father  was  president  of 
Columbia  College.  New  York.  Rufus  King,  her  grandfather  was  the 
first  American  minister  to  England. 

General  Martin  cast  a  mighty  shadow  as  an  untiring  and  dedica- 
ted member  of  Trinity  and  as  a  civic  leader.  After  the  war,  he  and  his 
wife  met  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  Trinity  to  drill  the  colored  people 
in  the  Catechism  and  to  introduce  to  them  the  beauty  of  ritualistic 
worship  and  an  appreciation  of  the  tenents  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  With  that  preparation  they  were  ready  to  take  part 
in  their  own  services  at  the  Freedman's  Chapel  established  by  Trinity, 
(later  St.  Matthias)  where  it  was  said  the  General  lead  the  children's 
singing  by  pacing  up  and  down  the  aisles  with  military  precision  as 
he  marked  time  to  encourage  them  to  lift  their  voices  into  full  chorus. 

He  died  on  October  4,  1879,  his  body  to  lie  in  Trinity  churchyard 
until  removed  to  Riverside  Cemetery,  October  20,  1911. 


* 


A  church  remembered . 


With  only  a  hundred  communicants  it  was  difficult  to  raise  suffic- 
ient funds  for  a  second  church  within  the  three-year  period  set.  When 
$4,000  was  collected  toward  the  estimated  cost  of  $8,000,  "The  work 
of  tearing  down  the  little  old  church  so  dear  to  many  was  begun  on 
July  28,  1880."  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  in  1881, 
on  the  same  site:  "An  elegant  and  commodious  structure,"  accord- 
ing to  the  city  directory  of  that  day. 

Quotes  from  boyhood  memories  of  a  long-time  but  now  deceased 
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member  give  a  vivid  picture  of  this  second  church:  "We  remember 
the  dome-shaped  chancel  ceiling  with  its  sky-blue  background.  The 
ornamental  brass  chandelier  .  .  .  with  its  dozens  (seemed  like  hun- 
dreds) of  gas  jets  all  lighted,  with  always  a  faint  odor  of  gas,  which 
was  the  nearest  we  ever  came  to  incense!  The  choir  sat  in  the  nave 
.  .  .  and  old  Moses  the  sexton  working  the  organ  pump  handle  to 
supply  pressure  for  the  organist  who  had  aiways  to  keep  one  eye  on 
Moses  as  he  had  a  habit  of  falling  to  sleep. 

"We  remember  the  Baptismal  Font  that  stood  in  front,  right 
where  our  present  pulpit  stands  .  .  .  the  Sunday  School  held  in  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  the  classes  .  .  .  scattered  in  all  corners. 
We  remember  the  faithful  teachers,  and  one  a  most  unforgetable  char- 
acter, Miss  Sue  Hatch  .  .  .  who  attended  all  services  of  the  Church, 
and  was  a  wonderful  influence  on  us  all!" 

Dr.  Buxton  continued  to  serve  until  1891;  but  his  last  year  was 
"in  that  other  capacity  than  Rector,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
request  me  to  accept  in  such  pressing  terms."  In  his  final  sermon, 
Palm  Sunday,  1890,  he  thanked  the  congregation  for  their  kind,  per- 
sonal office  during  the  many  years:  "Times  of  sorrow  and  trial  many 
of  us  have  seen  together  —  nor  may  we  hope  to  be  exempt  from  sor- 
rows .  .  .but,  thank  God,  we  have  learned  the  secret  how  to  meet  them 
and  even  to  be  of  good  cheer  ...  in  this  changeful  world." 

At  the  age  of  71,  he  took  charge  of  St.  James  Church,  Lenoir. 
He  resigned  in  1900,  when  he  returned  to  live  in  Asheville.  He  died 
March  11,  1902.  Mrs.  Buxton  had  preceded  him  in  death  on  June  3, 
1896.  A  yellowed  clipping,  the  report  of  his  death,  gives  voice  to  the 
reverence  even  present-day  communicants  of  Trinity  hold  for  this 
dedicated  man:  "A  noble  priest,  a  humble,  devoted  Christian  .  .  .  who 
labored  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-man  .  .  .  with  the  energy,  buoyancy 
and  perseverance  of  youth." 

Fitting  memorials  to  Jarvis  Buxton  in  Trinity's  third  church  are 
the  handcarved  pulpit  and  a  commemorative  bronze  plaque  on  the 
rear  wall.  At  a  more  lustrous  time  Park  Avenue,  Asheville,  was  called 
Buxton  Street.  Now  a  block-long  "avenue"  between  Coxe  and  South 
Lexington,  gives  dubious  distinction  to  that  honored  name. 
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This  letter  was  written  to  Miss  Harriet  Melton  by  Dr.  Buxton.  Miss 
Melton  was  the  great  aunt  of  George  Coggins  and  his  sister,  Ailene 
Ellington  (Mrs.). 

Much  was  happening  in  Asheville  during  the  later  years  of  Dr. 
Buxton's  life:  It's  claimed  that  all  of  the  town's  two-thousand,  six- 
hundred  and  ten  citizens  congregated  at  the  small,  newly  built  station 
on  October  3,  1880,  to  see  the  first  train  ("the  cars")  pull  in — its  wood- 
burning  engine  billowing  smoke  and  its  steam  whistle  tooting  the  sta- 
tion signal.  At  last  the  Western  North  Carolina  railroad  had  reached 
Asheville,  from  Old  Fort,  where  before  this  time  Asheville  stage- 
coaches had  met  the  rail  line  that  ran  from  Salisbury.  Six  years  later 
trains  over  the  Asheville-Spartanburg  line  pulled  into  Biltmore  junc- 
tion. 

In  1884,  a  water  system  was  installed  in  Asheville.  Riverside  Ce- 
metery was  opened  the  following  year  but  not  until  October  20,  1911, 
were  caskets  from  Trinity's  graveyard  taken  there.  Telephones  came  in 
1886;  the  first  electric  street  lighting  was  in  1888. 

Earlier  in  the  80's  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  chartered  an 
Asheville  company  "to  construct  a  street  railway  .  .  .  and  run  cars 
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upon  the  tracks  propelled  by  steam,  animal  or  other  power."  That 
"other  power"  proved  to  be  electric  and  by  '88  a  Yankee  from  Long 
Island  had  built  a  line  that  ran  from  Pack  Square  by  way  of  South 
Main  and  Southside  Avenue,  to  the  small  railway  station. 

No  doubt  alert  members  of  Trinity  were  there  to  watch  this  un- 
precedented happening:  the  initial  run  of  an  electric  streetcar  —  the 
second  in  the  WORLD;  the  first,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1885.  An 
onlooker  said  as  he  saw  the  trolley  slowly  disappear,  "Well,  it's  gone 
but  I  don't  believe  it." 

The  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  on  Pack  Square  in  the  fall  of 
1890;  and  mud  or  not,  a  lot  of  folks  thought  it  a  bunch  of  foolishness 
as  being  an  unnecessary  expense. 

Trinity's  congregation  though  saddened  by  Dr.  Buxton's  leav- 
ing, turned  with  enthusiasm  to  their  new  30-year-old  Rector,  the 
Rev.  McNeely  DuBose.  He  came  into  a  well-established  church  of 
140  families  and  310  communicants,  ready  to  embrace  his  plans 
for  increasing  growth  and  for  further  commitments  in  the  community. 
Soon  a  rectory  was  built  south  of  the  church — a  frame  house  with  two 
full  storeys  and  three  small  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  A  verandah  sur- 
rounded the  front  and  the  side  next  to  the  church.  The  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary and  the  Woman's  Guild  raised  $5,000  toward  the  total  cost. 

A  South  Carolinian  by  birth  (Clarendon  County),  McNeely  Du- 
Bose was  taken  to  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  as  an  infant.  It  was  there  he 
received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  1880,  and  B.D.  in  1885.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  W.  B.  Howe  in  1884,  and  priest  in  1885.  It 
was  at  Sewanee  that  he  met  his  future  wife,  Rosalie  Anderson,  whose 
father  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  University.  They  were  married 
December  2,  1885.  He  first  served  as  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, Union,  South  Carolina,  from  1885,  until  he  was  called  to  Trinity 
in  1890.  The  DuBose's  two  daughters  and  three  sons  were  the  first 
children  to  live  in  the  new  rectory. 

Like  Dr.  Buxton,  his  pastoral  care  went  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  church,  and  his  office  became  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  helping 
new  residents  and  visitors  find  suitable  homes  and  boarding  places. 
He  rode  a  bicycle  for  transportation.  Within  the  church  itself,  he  was 
a  stickler  for  form  and  he  introduced  a  more  liturgical  practice;  added 
altar  ornaments  and  colorful  vestments. 

It  is  perhaps  ironical  that  he  would  have  to  "suffer"  from  a 
churchly  experience  as  told  by  his  son  McNeely  DuBose,  Jr.  (now  82 
and  living  in  Florida),  who  as  a  sub-teen  assisted  his  father:  "Dur- 
ing Lent  a  friend  of  mine,  Robert  Redwood  and  I  took  up  the  collec- 
tion at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  services.  There  was  competition  be- 
tween us  to  collect  the  most  and  I  remember  shaking  the  plate  to  distri- 
bute the  coins  and  stumbling  up  the  chancel  steps  as  I  counted  the 
takings.  It  was  a  serious  contest  and  once  when  I  extended  the  plate 
to  the  four  Misses  Portner,  they  all  looked  away. 

"I  said,  'Haven't  ANY  of  you  got  ANYTHING?'  in  what  I  suppose 
was  a  dispairing  tone.  But  it  didn't  net  me  anything  but  a  severe  talk- 
ing-to  the  next  day." 

However,  youthful  demeanor  was  the  least  of  the  Rector's  trou- 
bles. Even  though  his  salary  was  small,  the  vestry  in  1895,  was  justifia- 
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bly  concerned  over  finances  and  sold  the  last  church  property  south  of 
the  rectory  for  $20  a  front  foot.  It  was  then  they  instituted  the  envelope 
system. 

Cards  to  announce  the  annual  meeting  April  1896,  were  sent  to 
male  members  only.  The  vestry  elected  were  all  gentlemen  as  well  as 
scholars:  they  voted  thanks  to  the  woman's  societies  for  their  $500 — 
contribution  toward  the  mortgage  debt.  But,  however  learned,  they 
must  have  missed  in  their  "homework"  Frances  Trollop's  suggestion 
that  men  abandon  their  conviction  "that  women  were  made  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fabricate  sweetmeats  and  gingerbread,  construct 
shirts,  darn  stockings  and  become  mothers  of  possible  presidents." 

The  May  balance  was  $58.61,  yet  the  men  were  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  the  Armenians:  ".  .  .  all  persons  desiring  to  help  should 
so-mark  their  envelopes." 

As  the  year  wore  on  finances  were  still  a  problem;  even  so,  $500 
went  toward  the  organist's  salary  and  choir  expenses.  A  telephone  was 
placed  in  the  rectory  early  February,  1899;  and  true  to  the  chronic 
disability  of  church  organs  in  general,  Trinity's  was  in  "poor  condi- 
tion." 

The  ventilation  of  the  church  left  much  to  be  desired.  There  had 
been  some  leakage  from  the  gas  jets  for  years.  An  engineer  was  called 
to  attempt  to  remedy  matters;  but  for  the  nonce,  Dr.  Minor  suggested, 
"That  the  necessary  resuscitants  for  fainting  and  emergency  cases 
be  kept  in  the  lobby  of  the  Church." 

A  New  Yorker,  Dr.  Charles  Minor,  an  internationally  known  spec- 
ialist on  pulmonary  disease,  came  to  Asheville  in  1895,  and  until  his 
death  in  1928,  was  a  faithful  member  of  Trinity  Parish.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  marked  individuality.  One  Sunday,  he  decided  the  church  was 
too  cold  for  his  liking.  Without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  pulpit,  he  pulled 
his  wife's  fur  neckpiece  from  her  shoulders  and  calmly  sat  through 
the  rest  of  the  service  with  it  around  his  own  neck. 

The  women  of  the  church  published  a  cookbook  in  1899:  The 
Kitchen  Counsellor  "TRIED  AND  TRUE,"  whose  recipes  fairly  boggle 
the  mind  of  those  who  now  live  in  an  age  of  plastic  dishes  and  conven- 
ience foods.  Among  the  recipes  is  Mrs.  Buxton's  Silver  Cake:  The 
whites  of  9  eggs,  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  butter,  three-fourths  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  3  cups  sifted  flour,  2  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder.  (The  mix- 
ing and  baking  instructions  left  strictly  to  the  user's  expertise.) 

Miss  Buxton's  Blackberry  Cordial:  To  2  quarts  of  juice,  add  1 
pound  sugar,  V2  ounce  nutmeg,  Vz  ounce  pulverized  cinnamon,  1/4 
ounce  cloves,  Va  ounce  allspice.  Boil  all  together  a  few  minutes; 
when  cold,  add  1  pint  best  brandy. 

For  the  jaded  hostess  there  is  Tibetan  Tea:  Boil  a  teacup  of  tea  in 
a  pint  of  water  for  10  minutes,  adding  a  heaping  desert  spoon  of 
soda.  Put  this  infusion  into  a  churn  with  one  pound  goat's  butter,  and  a 
tablespoon  of  salt.  Churn  until  thick  as  cream.  (Vouched  for  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop  as  a  drink  favored  by  the  "quality"  of  Tibet.) 
Mrs.  Houghteling's  contribution. 

Under  "Miscellaneous"  were  helpful  household  hints,  and  Mrs. 
Norman  W.  Girdwood's  was  for  WHITEWASH  THAT  WILL  NOT  RUB 
OFF:  Fill  a  barrel  about  half  full  of  water,  put  in  1  bushel  unslaked 
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lime.  When  slaked,  add  more  water,  strain  through  a  fine  sieve  and 
add  10  pounds  Spanish  whiting,  17  pounds  sand  and  12  pounds 
brown  sugar.  (This  is  included,  just  in  case  .  .  .) 

Mr.  DuBose  resigned  and  left  Asheville,  July  11,  1903,  to  take  the 
Presidency  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  Raleigh,  then  to  serve  at  Grace 
Church,  Morganton.  During  his  rectorate  at  Trinity,  the  Asheville  Mis- 
sionary District  was  formed  in  1895,  presided  over  by  Bishop  Horner 
who  said  after  McNeely  DuBose's  accidental  death  by  drowning  in 
the  Catawba  River,  April  15,  1911:  "The  services  of  the  Church  as 
conducted  by  him  .  .  .  were  dignified  and  beautiful,  and  satisfying  to 
both  low  and  high  Churchmen."  His  burial  was  on  April  24th  at  River- 
side Cemetery.  Memorials  to  him  are  the  present  altar  and  reredos 
at  Trinity. 

Interposed  is  a  brief  sketch  of  childhood  memories  written  by 
Anna  Charmichael  Cocke  shortly  before  her  death,  June  4,  1974: 

"My  first  recollection  of  Trinity  was  about  1892,  when  I  was  five 
years  old.  It  was  the  second  building.  There  was  a  rectory  just  below 
the  Church;  a  graveyard  between  them.  The  Rev.  McNeely  DuBose 
was  the  Rector.  Sunday  School  was  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  no 
parish  house,  so  the  Church  was  used  for  classes.  Only  the  primary 
class  was  held  in  the  basement. 

"There  was  a  family  of  Portners  most  active  in  every  way  in  the 
Church.  Miss  Bessie  Portner,  a  kindergarten  teacher,  was  head  of 
the  primary  department.  Her  sister,  Miss  Grace  and  she  were  won- 
derful with  church  decorations,  especially  at  Christmas,  Easter  and 
Thanksgiving.  It  was  a  thrill  to  see  the  children's  happy  faces  when 
they  were  singing  and  carrying  beautiful  banners.  Also  the  Christmas 
tree  was  always  beautiful. 

"The  Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton  our  first  Rector  was  still  alive.  He  and 
his  family  were  dear  friends.  He  had  a  tall,  imposing  figure  and  I  al- 
ways felt  there  was  a  halo  around  his  head.  I  often  thought  of  the  lit- 
tle boy's  remark  when  he  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw  Phillips  Brooks 
and  exclaimed,  'Oh,  Man  of  God!'  I  heard  one  of  our  ministers  say 
he  often  stood  and  looked  at  Dr.  Buxton's  picture  when  he  needed 
help.  He  performed  my  parent's  wedding  ceremony;  baptized  their 
five  children  and  conducted  my  mother's  burial  service. 

"The  ceiling  of  the  Church  was  painted  blue  with  gold  stars.  I 
was  perfectly  sure  as  I  looked  at  it  that  God  lived  up  there. 

"There  were  not  many  spots  in  town  that  had  paved  level  areas 
and  the  pavement  and  walks  around  Trinity  were  favorite  places  for 
children  to  skate.  A  family  named  Coffin  often  played  in  the  church- 
yard. One  day  a  visitor  asked  Mrs.  Portner  where  her  children  were. 
Mrs.  Portner  replied,  'Oh,  they're  in  the  graveyard  playing  with  the  lit- 
tle Coffins.'  This  upset  the  visitor  and  caused  much  merriment  in  the 
retelling." 

The  momentum  gained  during  the  two  former  Rectors  who  served 
at  Trinity  continued  under  the  36-year  old  William  Theodotus  Capers, 
who  came  December  6,  1903,  after  leaving  his  post  at  Trinity  Church, 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  He  was  ordained  both  for  the  diaconate  and 
for  the  priesthood  by  his  father,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ellison  Capers,  then 
Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Theolo- 
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gical  Seminary.  His  wife  was  Rebecca  Holt  Bryan  of  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia. Two  of  their  three  sons  entered  the  ministry;  one,  the  well-remem- 
bered William  T.  Capers,  Jr.,  former  priest  of  Holy  Cross,  Tryon. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Trinity,  he  suggested  they  have  printed 
service  programs.  His  salary  was  $150  a  month;  the  sexton's  $18,  and 
Mr.  Caryl  Florio,  choirmaster  and  organist  was  paid  $50. 

Familiar  names  are  found  in  the  list  of  vestrymen:  Capt.  Thomas 
W.  Patton  and  John  H.  Law,  wardens;  Henry  Redwood,  J.  Hardy  Lee, 
Harmon  A.  Miller,  Dr.  Marshall  H.  Fletcher,  Haywood  Parker,  Herbert 
D.  Child,  Washington  S.  Hyams  and  Dr.  Philip  R.  Moale.  There  were  23 
in  the  adult  choir;  27,  in  the  children's;  and  the  latter  furnished  the 
music  for  six-o'clock  Evensong.  Among  them  were  Gladys  Redwood 
(Mrs.  Robert  Pollard),  Byrd  Henderson  (Mrs.  W.  Harrill  Wood)  and 
Hortense  Jones  (Mrs.  Richard  Stockton).  The  boys:  Frank  Thompson, 
Sam  and  William  Fisher,  McKenzie  Bourne  and  Charles  Hilliard. 

On  the  3rd  Sunday  afternoon  of  each  month  the  Sunday  School 
which  normally  met  at  4:30  p.m.,  combined  with  evening  prayer  for 
"The  Children's  Service."  So  they  not  only  sang,  but  at  this  service 
they  were  catechised.  They  studied  "The  Prayerbook  Reason  Why." 
And  one  who  was  there  says,  "He  really  made  us  work  and  we  learned 
a  lot  in  Mr.  Capers'  confirmation  class." 

He  left  Asheville,  November  1,  1905;  the  church  membership  had 
grown  from  302  to  350.  And  the  young  Rector  who  brought  life  and 
vigor  as  well  as  discipline  to  Trinity  during  his  rectorate,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  West  Texas  in  1916. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Clairborne  Whitaker  was  born  in  Lenoir,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Sewanee.  He  served  as  priest  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  until  accepting  the  call  as  Trinity's  fourth  Rec- 
tor, October  28,  1905,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year,  plus  the  use  of  the 
rectory.  His  first  vestry  meeting  was  December  7th.  They  asked  the 
$50-a-month  choirmaster  and  organist  (hired  in  1904  and  fired  in  1906) 
to  improve  the  music.  And  there  were  many  discussions  regarding  en- 
largement of  the  church.  The  total  budget  for  1906-07  was  estimated 
at  $3,800.  On  December  26,  1906,  Mr.  Whitaker  wrote  a  letter  of  res- 
ignation with  sincere  regrets  at  leaving  where  "collectively  and  in- 
dividually you  have  shown  such  consideration  as  it  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man  to  receive."  He  had  accepted  a  call  from  St.  Johns,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee  where  he  stayed  for  23  years. 

The  Rev.  William  G.  McCready  was  invited  by  the  vestry  to  come 
as  a  supply  minister  the  summer  of  1907.  And,  somewhat  like  the 
"Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner"  instead  of  two  months,  he  stayed  two 
years.  His  former  parish  was  in  the  diocese  of  Easton,  Maryland,  so 
he  and  his  wife  and  four  sons  (later  five)  and  two  daughters  were  de- 
lighted to  be  in  the  mountains,  as  Mrs.  McCready  was  in  poor  health. 
However,  she  lived  40  more  years  in  spite  of  the  doleful  foreboding  of 
a  neighbor  who  said  she  didn't  think  it  worthwhile  to  call  on  the  new 
minister's  wife,  as  one  so  frail  wouldn't  live  long.  Gerald  Cowan,  Paul 
and  Kiffin  Rockwell,  Whitfield  Carmichael,  and  students  at  the  Winn 
School  on  Church  Street  were  some  of  the  playmates  of  the  rectory 
children. 

In  November  1909,  the  Woman's  Guild  wrote  to  ask  the  vestry 
if  they  could  help  in  any  way,  since  the  guild's  paving  commitment 
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lacked  only  a  $40-payment.  The  vestry  in  so  many  words  said  indeed 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  heating 
plant  "that  will  cost  upwards  to  $1,200." 

Mr.  McCready's  letter  of  resignation  was  accepted  December 
14th,  to  be  effective  January  31,  1910.  Mrs.  McCready  and  the  chil- 
dren stayed  in  the  rectory  until  April  1st.  Trinity  regreted  the  loss  of 
"an  active  and  capable  leader  of  ripe  experience."  His  next  church 
was  St.  Peters,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  rectory,  when  the  Rev.  H.  Fields  Saumenig  arrived  April  7, 
1910,  was  in  such  poor  repair,  the  vestry  added  $400  to  his  $2,000 
yearly  salary  for  rental  purposes.  He  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
lived  at  93  Merrimon  until  her  death  in  March  1911.  He  later  married 
Maria  Brown,  sister  of  W.  Vance  Brown,  who  was  a  valued  member  of 
Trinity.  Their  home  was  at  260  Montford  Avenue. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  $82.18.  Funds  to 
cover  commitments  to  district  and  foreign  missions  were  borrowed. 
The  Woman's  Guild  was  about  to  install  new  lights  in  the  church. 
The  vestry  at  the  June  meeting  voted  that  two  members  of  the  old 
vestry  should  retire  each  year,  also  they  delegated  Miss  Annie  Martin 
to  call  on  "possible  subscribers"  to  quicken  interest  in  further  church 
improvements;  although  enlargement  of  the  building  was  made  two 
years  before  at  the  cost  of  $8,000. 

To  some  present-day  communicants  of  Trinity,  Asheville,  in 
1910,  was  simply  a  place-name  on  the  map  of  western  North  Carolina. 
But  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  second  church  the  night  of  November 
15,  is  an  event  crystallized  in  time  as  an  insect's  wing  is  caught  in 
amber.  And  even  in  these  later  years,  acrid  smoke  stings  the  nostrils. 
Ears  catch  the  sound  of  crackling  flames  and  the  crash  of  falling 
timbers.  And  in  this  projected  image  of  destruction,  the  sight  brings 
awe  and  sorrow. 

Men  and  women — yes,  the  women,  too,  were  there.  And  a  little 
girl  was  there:  "It  is  night.  We  are  asleep.  Then  great  excitement. 
The  Fire  Bell  is  ringing  with  its  deep  bong.  The  pounding  of  the 
great  horses  could  be  heard  a  mile  away.  Daddy,  by  counting  the  a- 
larm  bells,  could  figure  out  about  where  the  fire  was.  Buzz-buzz  went 
the  telephone  and  I  could  hear  Trinity  Church?  It  can't  be!'  Nineteen- 
hundred  and  ten:  No  cars,  no  carriages,  just  bicycles  and  streetcars, 
so  we  ran — Mother,  Daddy  and  I.  We  huffed  and  puffed  as  we  hur- 
ried up  steep  Flint  Street.  'Oh,  dear,  Oh,  dear,  it  IS  Trinity!  Why?  Why?' 
I  burst  into  tears  as  we  neared  the  fire  and  wailed,  'And  I  didn't  go  to 
Sunday  School  last  Sunday!'  " 

— Eleanor  Brown  Field 

A  young  boy,  was  there,  also:  "The  night  the  old  church  burned 
is  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  don't  remember  how  I  got  the  word 
it  was  burning,  as  the  only  means  of  communication  in  those  days 
was  by  hand-cranked,  central-operated  telephones.  However,  most  of 
the  congregation  were  there. 

"We  all  stood  on  Church  Street,  as  near  the  burning  church  as 
we  were  allowed  by  the  firemen.  We  were  very  sad.  I  remembr  in 
particular  one  couple  who  seemed  very  old  to  my  12  years,  who  stayed 
in   one  of  the   near-by  boarding   houses.   The  wife  walked   around 
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through  the  crowd  weeping  and  repeating,  'Oh,  our  beautiful  church, 
our  beautiful  church.'  " 

— Walter  Bearden 

A  new  heating  system  had  been  used  for  the  first  time  the  pre- 
vious Sunday.  The  installation  company  was  running  its  last  test  the 
night  of  the  15th  when  a  passer-by  discovered  smoke  billowing  from 
the  rear  of  the  church  and  hurried  to  alert  the  choir — at  that  moment 
rehearsing  "Lead  Kindly  Light."  It  was  thought  that  sparks  from  a 
faulty  flue  set  the  furnace  room  ablaze. 

City  firemen  were  unable  to  check  the  fire  and  by  morning  the 
church  was  a  blackened  shell:  the  chancel  arch  still  intact,  but  the 
stained  glass  windows  shattered;  the  baptismal  font,  a  memorial  to 
Miss  Josepha  Buel  broken  from  its  marble  base.  Dozens  of  other  mem- 
orials and  gifts  were  destroyed.  The  Asheville  Citizen's  comment  "The 
loss  of  so  fine  an  edifice  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  .  .  .  Beneath  its 
roof  some  of  the  most  famous  figures  in  national  history  have  wor- 
shipped." 

The  following  night,  men  of  the  parish  held  a  spirited  meeting. 
And  after  listening  to  Haywood  Parker's  brief  but  convincing  plea,  re- 
solved "that  we  rebuild  Trinity  Church  at  once."  With  that  firm  resolve 
in  mind,  it  was  with  special  reverence  communicants  at  the  early 
Sunday  service  knelt  at  an  improvised  altar  in  the  rectory  study  next 
to  the  church  when  they  received  the  Elements  from  the  silver  com- 
munion service  found  undamaged  in  the  church  fire. 


*J* 


"Miss  Fanny" 

Frances  Louisa  Patton,  the  daughter  of  Henrietta  Kerr  and  James 
W.  Patton,  was  destined  to  play  an  active  role  in  church  and  com- 
munity affairs.  And  she  carried  out  her  grandfather's  opinion  expressed 
in  1802:  ".  .  .  if  women  had  more  voice  in  business  and  government,  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned."  He,  in  turn,  may  have  followed  the 
old  Spanish  proverb:  "A  woman  hasn't  any  sense  but  it's  only  a  fool 
who  doesn't  take  her  advice."  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Flow- 
er Mission  formed  in  1884.  They  carried  bouquets  of  flowers  attached 
to  biblical  texts  and  delicacies  to  the  sick  and  to  those  in  jail  and  in 
the  poorhouse.  They  opened  a  soup  kitchen  on  the  Square  during  the 
1893-94  depression — an  early  concept  of  the  present  United  Way. 

But  Trinity  Church  held  her  first  interest.  There  she  formed  the 
Ministering  Children's  League  —  girls  from  eight  to  fifteen,  an  or- 
ganization that  helped  shape  the  lives  of  many  of  the  church's  future 
leaders.  And  with  others  Miss  Fanny  started  the  Children's  Home  and 
the  Asheville  Public  Library.  Often  community  leaders  came  to  the 
Patton  home  at  95  Charlotte  Street  to  ask  her  advice:  "She  fearlessly 
expressed  her  opinion  for  the  right .  .  .  and  some  stood  in  awe  of  her." 

And  it  was  in  this  home  that  her  brother's  wife  continued  to  live 
after  Captain  Patton's  death.  She  was  Martha  Turner,  a  Washington- 
ian,  born  in  1843.  She  came  to  Asheville  in  1870,  and  two  years  later 
became  Thomas's  bride.  Their  children,  Josie  Patton   Parker  (Mrs. 
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Haywood)  and  McLeod,  were  life-long  members  of  Trinity  Church.  She 
was  85  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1929  —  still  blessed  with  wit  and 
charm  and  an  unquenchable  zest  for  life. 

Never  at  a  loss  for  charitable  projects,  Miss  Fanny  organized 
Asheville's  first  hospital  in  1885,  along  with  four  other  women.  It 
was  a  five-room  cottage  on  South  Main  Street.  By  gentle  prodding  by 
her  father,  the  county  commissioners  agreed  to  pay  the  $10-a-month 
rent,  raised,  though,  to  $35  when  the  hospital  was  moved  the  following 
year  to  a  larger  house  on  Haywood  Street.  By  February,  1887,  the 
new  brick  building  at  Woodfin  and  Charlotte  Streets  was  opened — 
the  east  wing  dedicated  to  Miss  Fanny.  Now  a  bronze  plaque  bears 
her  name  at  the  417-bed  Memorial  Mission  Hospital  on  Biltmore  Ave- 
nue; the  "South  Main"  on  which  she  was  born  March  16,  1845,  in  the 
Patton  home  at  number  66.  The  day  after  her  death  on  February  4, 
1918  the  Asheville  Citizen's  editorial  read:  "Asheville  loses  another  val- 
uable citizen  in  the  lamentable  death  ...  of  Miss  Fanny  L.  Patton  ...  it 
is  difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  remember  when  Miss  Patton 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
city  wherein  she  labored  so  long."  And  from  her  co-workers  in  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  at  Trinity:  "There  are  few  who  possess  the  strong 
will  and  personality  that  belonged  to  Miss  Fanny  .  .  ." 
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Bishop  Horner  . . . 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Church  met  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1898  and  decided  to  select  a  bishop  for  the  recently  created  mis- 
sionary district  of  Asheville,  which  had  been  under  the  oversight  of 
Bishop  Cheshire  since  its  formation  in  1895.  Junius  Moore  Horner, 
widely  known  as  an  educator  and  churchman,  seemed  the  logical 
choice  to  work  in  the  28-county  area  that  in  1922  became  the  Diocese 
of  Western  North  Carolina.  The  first  Convention  was  held  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Hickory,  October  18-19,  when  Bishop 
Horner  received  the  official  registers  and  papers  released  to  him  by 
Bishop  Cheshire. 

Deacon  James  T.  Kennedy  and  Haywood  Parker  were  lay  repre- 
sentatives. 

Bishop  Horner  came  from  a  long  line  of  prominent  leaders  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  from  scholars  in  the  field  of  education. 
Through  his  mother,  Sophronia  Moore  (Horner),  he  was  a  collateral 
descendant  of  Bishop  Richard  Channing  Moore,  who  so  befriended  the 
North  Carolina  Church  before  the  diocese  was  formed  in  1817.  (His 
maternal  great-grandfather  was  the  uncle  of  Bishop  Moore.) 

His  father,  James  H.  Horner,  was  headmaster  of  the  Horner  Mili- 
tary School  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina.  And  it  was  in  Oxford  that 
Bishop  Horner  was  born,  July  7,  1859,  and  where  he  attended 
the  Horner  School.  He  was  an  honor  student  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
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ginia —  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  classmate.  He  received  an  A.B.  from 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  was  awarded  a  B.D.  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  1890  an  honorary  D.D.  from  Sewanee  in  1899. 

He  was  ordained  deacon,  Trinity  Sunday,  1890,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Oxford,  by  Bishop  Lyman,  who  also  officiated  at  his  elevation 
to  the  priesthood  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents',  Henderson, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Asheville  at  Trinity  on 
Holy  Innocents'  Day,  December,  1898,  by  Bishop  Cheshire.  He  mar- 
ried Eva  Harker  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  December  14,  1892,  and  for  the 
next  eight  years  acted  as  co-principal  with  his  brother  Jerome  Chan- 
ning  Moore  at  the  Horner  School,  as  well  as  serving  at  nearby  mission 
stations. 

Many  schools  and  churches  were  established  during  his  leader- 
ship and  the  yearly  diocesan  funds  rose  from  $18,000  to  $120,000  dur- 
ing his  less  than  25  years  as  our  Bishop.  His  daughter,  Katherine, 
(Mrs.  Clinton  M.  Hall)  is  a  present  member  of  Trinity.  Another  daugh- 
ter, Eva  Harker  (Mrs.  George  Forrest  Butterworth),  lives  in  Rye,  New 
York.  His  son,  Junius  Moore  Horner,  Jr.,  now  deceased,  practiced 
law  in  Asheville.  Mrs.  Horner  died  July  4,  1941.  The  family  lived  at 
Schoenberger  Hall,  60  Ravenscroft  Drive,  which  was  built  in  1887  for 
a  diocesan  training  school  for  ministerial  students,  made  possible 
by  a  gift  of  more  than  $11,000  from  John  H.  Schoenberger  of  New 
York,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bishop  Horner's  death  occurred  on  April  5,  1933.  The  burial  ser- 
vice held  the  following  morning  at  Trinity  under  the  direction  of  Floyd 
Rogers  was  attended  by  Episcopal  dignitaries  and  by  those  of  many 
other  faiths,  as  well  as  laymen  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Charles  K.  Robinson,  then  editor  of  The  Asheville  Times  and  a 
communicant  of  Trinity  wrote:  "So  closes  ...  a  life  that  was  inspired 
by  saintly  devotion  to  high  ideals  ...  not  only  the  thousands  of  youth 
that  came  under  his  influence  in  the  church  schools,  but  men  and 
women  of  his  own  communion  found  inspiration  in  his  good  works.  The 
memory  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  did  remain  always  among  us,  an 
imperishable  spiritual  asset." 


A  church  rebuilt . .  . 


At  that  time  Messrs  Law  and  Miller  were  the  wardens.  The  ves- 
trymen: Doctors  Minor,  Moale  and  Fletcher,  the  Messrs.  W.  Vance 
Brown,  Hyams,  Lee,  Parker  and  Redwood.  And  they  called  Bertram 
Grosvenor  Goodhue  to  draw  the  plans  for  Trinity's  third  church. 

He  was  a  partner  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  firm  of  Cram, 
Goodhue  and  Ferguson  from  1891  to  1914.  The  building  of  the  church 
was  under  the  supervision  of  a  highly  experienced  Asheville  archi- 
tect, William  H.  Lord  (1866-1933). 
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While  still  in  his  'teens,  Mr.  Goodhue  studied  for  over  six  years 
under  James  Renwick,  a  noted  ecclesiastical  architect,  and  soon 
showed  his  genius  as  a  meticulous  draftsman  and  for  original  decor- 
ative design.  He  drew  the  plans  for  Holy  Trinity  Church,  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Havana;  St.  Stephens,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts;  St.  Bartholo- 
mews, New  York,  and  many  other  buildings  of  note;  though  his  ec- 
clesiastical masterpiece  is  the  chancel  and  other  interior  work  at  St. 
Thomas  Church,  New  York. 

Goodhue  also  designed  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  his  competition-winning  design  for  the  Nebraska 
State  House  at  Lincoln,  won  him  international  acclaim.  The  New  York 
Times  in  editorial  comment  written  after  his  death,  age  55,  April  23, 
1924:  "It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  knew  how  to  design  churches 
and  cathedrals  thoroughly  of  our  own  day;  yet  truly  Gothic  in  inspira- 
tion and  spirit." 

For  a  time,  morning  services  were  held  in  a  Sunday  School  room 
at  Grace  Church,  and  the  annex  of  the  nearby  Presbyterian  Church 
was  used  for  the  evening  services.  Then  the  vestry  rented  a  room  for 
$60  a  month  in  the  basement  of  the  Swannanoa  Hotel  at  the  corner  of 
Aston  and  Biltmore  Avenue,  but  by  July  1911,  services  were  held  in 
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a  small  white  frame  church  ($25  a  month)  at  14  North  French  Broad 
Avenue.  It  was  built  at  a  much  earlier  time  by  the  Baptists  and  for  the 
two  years  previous  to  Trinity's  takeover,  was  occupied  by  the  Christian 
Scientists  who  had  redecorated  the  church  both  inside  and  out. 

But  it  was  not  always  thus,  as  seen  by  further  reminiscences  of 
Walter  Bearden:  "According  to  the  childhood  memories  of  my  wife 
Florence,  her  brother  Melvin  Carter  used  to  catch  pigeons  in  the  loft 
of  the  vacant  church.  And  naturally,  the  place  was  haunted  by  some 
vague  creatures:  the  principle  one  being  a  black  cat  the  size  of  a 
man  that  walked  like  a  man  and  wore  a  sweater  of  black. 

"For  some  years  this  was  the  scene  of  the  congregation's  var- 
ious activities:  baptisms,  weddings,  funerals  and  services  on  Sunday. 
The  young  men's  Sunday  School  class  flourished  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  met  in  the  basement.  At  'this  point  in  time'  I  must 
say  something  about  the  remarkable  vestry  that  held  the  church  to- 
gether. They  served  year  after  year  and  used  their  wide  experience 
and  sound  judgement  to  carry  the  parish  through  what  must  have 
been  the  worst  time  in  its  history." 

An  evening  wedding  of  note  was  performed  in  the  little  church  at 
8:30  o'clock,  on  December  26,  1912,  when  Bishop  Horner  officiated  at 
the  marriage  of  Virginia  Miller  and  L.  Lyons  Lee,  whose  interest  in 
Trinity  never  slackened;  whose  family  now  carries  on  with  equal  dedi- 
cation. (The  Baptists  sold  the  building  to  the  Methodists  in  1913.  It 
was  damaged  by  fire  in  1927,  and  rebuilt  as  it  is  today  —  the  French 
Broad  Avenue  United  Methodist  Church.) 

A  large  congregation  gathered  for  the  service  on  All  Saints'  Day, 
1911,  when  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  was  laid.  The  builders 
and  architects  gave  careful  attention  to  the  interior  decoration  and 
window  placement,  but  work  on  the  building  itself  proceeded  slowly. 

Mr.  Saumenig  resigned  on  September  1,  1912,  to  accept  a  call 
to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Tampa,  Florida.  And,  as  often  the  case,  one 
problem  led  to  others:  Harmon  Miller  asked  (to  no  avail)  that  someone 
else  take  over  the  Sunday  School;  (The  week  before  he  took  all  of 
the  children  to  a  movie.)  Garland  Thomasson  resigned  as  choirmas- 
ter, and  was  given  a  raincoat — a  gift  from  the  vestry  and  the  Sunday 
School;  there  was  still  an  outstanding  debt  of  $18,000. 

During  the  period  before  the  arrival  of  a  new  Rector,  the  vestry 
engaged  as  Priest-in-Charge,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mercer  Hall,  of  Holy 
Cross  Church,  New  York,  to  conduct  the  1913  Lenten  services  in  the 
little  white  church  on  North  French  Broad.  He  was  a  gifted  writer  and 
a  priest,  well-grounded  in  the  practice  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  tradi- 
tion. The  seeds  of  which  must  have  fallen  on  fertile  ground,  as  many 
of  Trinity's  congregation  listened  and  were  so  moved  by  his  elo- 
quence they  later  gained  the  consent  of  Bishop  Horner  and  the  vestry 
to  establish  a  parish  within  Trinity's  geographical  limits.  The  corner- 
stone of  St.  Mary's  Church  was  laid  October  29,  1914 — Father  Hall  its 
first  priest — the  new  parish,  established  north  of  Hillside  and  east  of 
Merrimon. 

Surely  a  difficult  period  for  Trinity,  but  wounds  heal  though  scars 
may  remain — ultimately  the  Christian  spirit  prevails:  "We  of  the  vestry 
.  .  .  should  be  ready  to  forgive  and  forget." 
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The  Rev.  Hunter  Wyatt-Brown  presided  at  the  May  1913  vestry 
meeting,  when  a  standing  vote  called  for  a  letter  of  thanks  to  be  sent 
Mr.  Lord  "for  his  splendid  work  in  supervising  the  building  of  Trinity." 

The  church  was  built  in  the  Gothic  revival  style.  And  the  interior 
was  carefully  planned  to  allow  a  clear  view  of  the  chancel — the  four 
supporting  columns  being  set  near  the  transepts  of  the  72-foot  nave 
with  room  for  440  pew-seats.  The  baptismal  font  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
aisle  was  so-placed  to  represent  the  first  spiritual  step  taken  upon 
entering  churchly  life.  The  Rector  called  the  completed  building  "a 
magnificent  monument."  The  estimated  cost  was  $50,000.  He  con- 
ducted the  first  wedding  in  the  new  church;  that  of  Sarah  Jones  and 
Silas  G.  Bernard,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  evening  of  June  4th. 

H.  Wyatt-Brown  was  born  in  Eufaula,  Alabama,  February  14,  1884. 
His  education  was  extensive:  B.A.  1905,  University  of  the  South  and 
B.D.  in  1908.  His  honorary  degrees:  Lit.D.  1915,  University  of  Alabama; 
D.D.  1921,  St.  John's  College,  also  in  1933  from  Sewanee;  and  dur- 
ing that  year,  an  LL.D.  fom  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

His  wife  was  Laura  Little.  They  were  married  on  September  5, 
1911.  Their  family  later  consisted  of  one  daughter  and  three  sons. 
Before  his  call  to  Asheville,  he  served  at  All  Saint's  Church,  Mobile. 
Their  home,  40  Gertrude  Place,  built  for  them  by  his  wife's  mother,  was 
bought  by  Julian  and  Blanche  Bernhardt  Woodcock  —  to  be  known 
to  Asheville  folks  as  the  "Woodcock  Place"  even  after  it  was  resold  in 
1938;  ultimately  to  be  demolished  and  replaced  by  an  apartment  com- 
plex. 

His  salary  was  $2,300  a  year,  and  as  proof  that  the  mechanical 
age  had  by  now  come  into  full-flower,  Trinity  parish  presented  him  with 
a  $350  Maxwell  runabout. 

The  Brotherhood  had  pledged  $3,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  new 
organ.  A  portion  of  this  was  made  from  a  week-long  carnival  held  on 
the  grounds  of  "Witchwood,"  an  estate  built  by  Charles  W.  Woolsey 
in  1886,  located  on  the  upper  end  of  East  Street  (now  Mount  Clare 
Avenue.)  There  were  refreshment  stands;  fortune-telling  booths,  games 
of  chance  and  wandering  minstrels.  Frank  Coxe,  age  13,  paid  25c  for 
a  lottery  ticket  and  won  a  coopful  of  Wyandottes:  four  hens  and  a  roos- 
ter. His  parents  were  less  than  enthusiastic  when,  under  pressure, 
they  built  at  "Klondike"  a  woven-wire  chicken  pen  complete  with 
henhouse  and  nests.  Frank's  future  was  settled:  he  would  be  the  lead- 
ing poultry  raiser  in  the  nation,  possibly  in  the  world. 

Apparently  the  cost  of  the  $3,000  organ  was  divided  evenly 
between  funds  pledged  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  a  gift  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  outside  contributions. 

In  June,  Wyatt-Brown  informed  the  vestry  of  a  call  from  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Pittsburg.  (Elected  Bishop  of  Harrisburg  — 
now  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  1931).  It  was  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1915,  the  Rector's  Aid  Society  had  a  new  altar  and  reredos 
installed  —  designed  and  executed  by  Gorham  and  Company  of  New 
York,  at  the  cost  of  $3,000. 

Cream-colored  Trani  marble  was  used,  marked  by  slightly  dark- 
er interlacings.  (Trani,  an  Italian  commercial  port  for  marble  and 
wines  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.)  Carved  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  under 
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the  altar  cross  are  the  letters  IC  and  XC,  abbreviations  of  the  Greek 
for  "Jesus  Christ".  The  remaining  letters  N  I  K  A  stand  for  the  Greek 
"Victor".  Centered  on  the  front,  I  H  S,  the  first  three  Greek  letters  of 
the  name  Jesus,  equivalent  in  English  to  J  E  S;  and  on  either  side,  "A" 
(Alpha)  and  the  Greek  symbol  for  Omega  —  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  used  symbolically  of  the  everlasting  na- 
ture of  Christ's  divinity. 

The  dedicatory  inscription  on  the  Epistle  end,  reads:  "To  the 
Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  Rev.  McNeely  DuBose,  B.D." 
Charles  Waddell  wrote:  ".  .  .  the  exquisite  work  of  art  .  .  .  will  inspire 
to  worship  and  faith  those  who  view  it  .  .  .  even  as  did  he  in  whose 
memory  it  is  erected  .  .  ."  The  memorial  was  formally  received  at  the 
morning  service,  September  17,  1916. 

To  commemorate  the  confirmation  of  their  sons,  Frank  and  Tench 
C,  Jr.,  in  1913,  Sallie  Potter  and  Tench  C.  Coxe  gave  the  seven- 
branched  candelabra  used  on  the  altar  today.  Each  is  inscribed, 
AMDG  (To  the  Greater  Glory  of  God)  —  the  one  on  the  left  bears  the 
initials,  F.C.  First  Sunday  after  Easter,  the  one  on  the  right,  T.C.C.,  Jr., 
Second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Miss  Clara  Holmes,  who  was  president  of  the  altar  guild  at  one 
time,  devoted  most  of  her  life  to  the  church.  She  did  the  delicate 
handwork  on  many  of  the  altar  linens  in  use  today;  and  made  the 
Rector's  stoles,  embroidered  with  ecclesiastical  symbols  in  the  color 
of  the  Season  of  the  Christian  Year. 

The  Rector  met  with  the  vestry  the  last  time  in  October  1915.  And 
plans  were  made  for  a  welcoming  reception  to  honor  the  arrival  of  the 
Willis  Clarks,  from  Birmingham,  where  he  had  served  as  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church.  (During  his  Asheville  tenure  they  lived  at  295  Cum- 
berland Avenue.) 

The  vestry  delegated  Vance  Brown  to  ask  several  ladies  to  help 
keep  the  church  cleaner.  Dr.  Minor  suggested  they  read  "What  Every 
Warden  and  Vestryman  Should  Know."  Blanche  Woodcock  was 
thanked  later  for  the  fine  job  accomplished  by  her  and  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  Rector's  Aid  Society.  But  dusting  pews  was  the  least  of 
the  many  duties  she  undertook  during  her  long  life  of  devotion  to  the 
church  to  which  she  gave  without  stint,  her  time,  strength  and  means. 

Problems  relating  to  St.  Matthias  were  weighed — that  mission 
was  always  Trinity's  special  concern  (attained  parish  status  April  10, 
1920.)  Archdeacon  James  Thomas  Kennedy  was  then  in  charge  —  he 
served  there  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1865,  and  as  a  young  churchman  came  to  teach  and  manage  a 
school  for  colored  children  near  Franklin. 

Bishop  Lyman  officiated  at  his  ordination  to  the  diaconate  in 
1890.  After  long  service  at  St.  Cyprian's,  Bishop  Horner  gave  him  over- 
sight of  the  work  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Asheville  District  in  1919 
with  the  title  of  Archdeacon.  He  is  remembered  by  all  who  knew  this 
tall,  slender  man  of  gentle  mien:  "the  most  highly  esteemed  member 
of  the  Negro  race  in  North  Carolina,"  was  the  tribute  paid  him  by 
The  Asheville  Citizen,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  age  91. 

The  Rev.  Willis  G.  Clark  began  his  work  at  Trinity,  November  14, 
1915.  He  was  born  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  in  1881,  where  he  attended 
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Barton  Academy;  and  a  B.S.  Eng.  was  earned  at  the  time  of  his  grad- 
uation from  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  After  a  year  with  Gen- 
eral Electric,  he  entered  Sewanee,  and  graduated  in  1907  —  ordained 
deacon  the  same  year  by  Bishop  Beckwith,  and  priest,  in  1908.  Erskin 
College,  Due  West,  South  Carolina,  honored  him  with  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1936.  On  July  31,  1907,  Dr.  Clark  married  Lottie  Ivy  Hibbler. 

At  the  June,  1916  annual  meeting,  ballots  were  distributed  that 
carried  the  names  of  162  men;  72  received  votes;  the  ten  highest: 
Haywood  Parker  and  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Greene,  wardens;  Harmon  Miller, 
William  Redwood,  J.  Hardy  Lee,  S.  L.  Forbes,  Henry  Redwood  and  the 
Drs.  Minor,  Moale  and  F.  Webb  Griffith,  vestrymen.  And  a  favorable 
vote  called  for  the  establishment  of  the  Every  Member  Canvas  system 
for  contributions. 

In  spite  of  indebtedness,  funds  were  raised  for  local  flood-relief 
after  the  French  Broad  River  overflowed  on  the  16th  of  July.  And  Dr. 
Clark  called  for  aid  to  be  sent  the  Armenians,  then  under  Turkish 
siege.  The  impact  of  that  time  of  terror  and  starvation  is  starkly  por- 
trayed in  Franz  Werfel's,  "The  Forty  Days  on  Musa  Dagh". 

Ventilation  of  the  church  posed  a  problem  during  the  heat  of  mid- 
summer, and  someone  made  the  unlikely  suggestion  they  put  ice  in 
the  furnace  and  turn  on  the  fan. 

By  way  of  a  church  leaflet  of  late  January,  1916,  the  Rector 
chided  those  in  the  congregation  who  felt  Episcopalians  have  to  stand 
too  much.  He  based  his  arguments  from  observations  made  during  his 
attendance  at  a  week-day  Greek  service  held  at  Trinity.  There  were 
32  male  worshipers,  five  women  and  three  children.  The  meeting  began 
at  9:00  o'clock.  "Every  man,  woman  and  child  stood  throughout  the 
service  of  three  hours  duration."  In  contrast,  he  cites  communicants 
who  sit  comfortably  and  when  they  hear,  "Let  us  pray,"  bend  forward 
and  kneel  on  their  foreheads.  "There  are  two  proper  attitudes  in  public 
worship:  standing  or  kneeling.  We  sit  to  receive  instruction." 

In  November  1917  Dr.  Greene  was  concerned  regarding  the  free 
treatment  given  for  many  years  by  Biltmore  Hospital  to  clergymen  and 
their  families.  Bishop  Horner  was  asked  for  funds  to  cover  the  $25  a 
week  charge  incurred  by  the  Episcopalians.  The  physicians,  as  in 
the  past,  would  take  no  fees  for  their  services.  Ushers  from  Trinity's 
"Brotherhood  Boys"  were  advised  that  the  vestry  had  decided  to  dis- 
continue their  use  of  gowns.  So  "the  Boys"  gave  up  both  their  gowns 
and  their  ushering. 

Like  any  household,  problems  appeared  without  warning.  A  leak 
over  the  pulpit  called  for  immediate  attention.  A  wire  and  sign  had 
been  put  up  inside  the  hedge  to  keep  people  from  crossing  the  lawn — 
"but  both  gone!"  And  aside  from  a  couple  of  door-frames  falling  out, 
a  brighter  day  dawned:  the  $35  paid  by  the  rectory  tenant  for  its  old 
furniture  helped  buy  a  piano  for  the  Sunday  School.  And  Dr.  Clark 
had  declined  an  invitation  to  go  to  France  with  the  troops;  however, 
he  served  for  many  years  as  Chaplain  to  the  soldiers  at  Oteen. 

Still  another  problem  arose  which  necessitated  a  complaint  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  Southern  Express  Company  that  wine  for  com- 
munion purposes  had  been  lost  several  times. 
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In  the  fall  of  1918,  all  Asheville  churches  were  closed  for  regular 
services  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  Dr.  Clark  made  regular 
visits  to  the  sick  and  the  women  of  the  parish  did  volunteer  nursing. 
The  ban  on  public  gatherings  was  not  lifted  until  February,  1919. 


V 


In  retrospect . . 


The  guns  of  August  4,  1914,  were  heard  in  America,  but  until  April 
16,  1917,  they  were  unheeded  as  to  the  mobilization  of  troops.  Men 
from  Trinity  were  among  the  56  who  went  from  Buncombe  County.  Lib- 
erty Bonds  were  bought  by  their  families  to  help  defray  the  nation's 
commitment  to  the  holocaust  that  ended  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1918.  Nine  months  before  Armistice  Day,  ground  was  broken  on  the 
site  chosen  for  the  Army  Hospital  at  Oteen,  (the  Indian  name  for 
"chief  aim")  which  received  its  first  patients  on  September  4th. 

Susannah  Wetmore,  Trinity's  choir  director,  along  with  members 
of  the  choir  often  went  there  to  sing.  (Miss  Wetmore  married  Douglas 
Nye,  the  son  of  the  humorist  Edgar  Wilson  "Bill"  Nye,  September  1, 
1926.)  A  present  member  of  Trinity  recalls  strumming  her  own  guitar 
as  she  sang  the  often  requested,  "There's  a  long,  long  trail  awinding 
into  the  land  of  my  dreams,  Where  the  nightingales  are  singing,  And 
a  white  moon  beams  .  .  ."  Kenilworth  Inn  (now  Appalachian  Hall)  was 
U.S.  Army  Hospital  Number  12  from  1917-18.  And  Trinity  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  acted  as  counsellors  for  returnees 
being  drawn  back  into  civilian  life. 


♦ 


The  women  . . . 


Only  a  long  and  definitive  history  could  document  the  work  ac- 
complished by  the  women  of  Trinity  from  1849  to  1947.  And  a  colon- 
nade would  be  endless  if  some  future  Praxiteles  should  wish  to  immor- 
talize their  images  in  marble. 

The  Asheville  Branch  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  was  formed  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  February  13,  1872,  at  the  suggestion  of  Fanny  Patton, 
a  friend  of  the  Misses  Julia  and  Mary  Emery  of  New  York,  who  organ- 
ized the  first  group  in  the  nation  in  1871.  Miss  Fanny's  mother,  Martha 
Turner  Patton  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.)  was  elected  president. 

Their  first  project  was  to  support  Bishop  Boon's  school  for  boys 
in  Shanghai  (later  St.  John's  and  now  consolidated  with  two  others  in 
Hong  Kong.) 

One  of  the  stalwarts  was  Annie  Martin,  the  daughter  of  General 
James  G.  Martin.  A  tribute  was  paid  by  her  co-workers  at  the  time  of 
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her  death  in  1916:  ".  .  .  her  Church  was  her  life,  and  since  Trinity  has 
become  a  Parish  she  has  been  a  moving  spirit  in  all  its  organizations." 
Another  ardent  worker  was  Sue  Hatch,  who  claimed  her  "besetting 
sin"  was  going  to  church.  She  was  considered  "a  real  character  and 
powerful  influence." 

Active  work  was  carried  on  by  St.  Agnes's,  St.  John's  and  St.  Mon- 
ica's— groups  of  auxiliary  members.  The  Rector's  Aid  Society  was  ac- 
tive during  the  earlier  days.  In  1896,  in  addition  to  the  auxiliary  were 
the  Chancel  and  Faithful  Endeavor  Societies,  the  Willing  Workers  and 
the  Ministering  Children's  League,  whose  group  netted  $72.97  from  a 
lawn  party,  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  Egg  Hunt  and  Baby  Show.  Some  of 
their  gifts:  $1.00  to  Mission  Hospital,  Nanking,  China;  $20  to  Frances 
Buxton  Memorial,  Christ  School;  $3.50  to  a  poor  person  and  50c  to  buy 
an  Easter  Lily  for  the  Litany  Desk. 

In  1935,  the  auxiliary  adopted  a  unified  plan,  designed  to  include 
all  women  of  the  parish  with  a  unified  budget  and  program.  For 
many  years  special  projects  were  supported  by  a  fall  bazaar  that  one 
year  earned  $2,000. 

There  were  Lenten  study  classes  and  group  attendance  at  the 
Kanuga  Adult  Conference.  For  years  Minnie  Stebbins  (Mrs.  Edwin  J.) 
visited  the  home-bound  members  of  Trinity.  Mona  Cannell  was 
diligent  in  many  phases  of  the  women's  organizations.  She  directed  a 
pageant,  "Messenger  of  Light,"  for  St.  Matthias  Auxiliary  at  their  73rd 
anniversary  celebration. 

Jean  Sommerville  Wooldridge  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.),  Lucy  Fletcher 
and  Helen  Jarvis  Thomas  (Mrs.  Fred  W.)  represented  Trinity  Auxiliary 
as  Diocesan  officers.  Mrs.  Thomas  also  served  as  Provincial  Represen- 
tative to  the  National  Board  of  Missions,  1934-40. 

The  United  Thank  Offering  was  established  in  1889.  The  women 
of  Trinity  have  been  faithful  in  their  giving.  A  link  between  Trinity  and 
the  U.T.O.  dates  from  the  gift  of  half  the  sum  from  the  first  nation- 
wide ingathering,  which  was  used  to  build  the  first  established  mis- 
sion at  Anvik,  Alaska.  Its  first  Rector,  The  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman, 
D.D.,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Chapman,  S.T.D.,  and  Miss  Ada 
Chapman,  present-day  communicants. 

The  young  people  of  Trinity  were  active  and  carried  out  many 
fund-raising  projects  for  their  various  charitable  and  educational  pro- 
jects. Those  in  the  Church  School  early  learned  the  value  of  shar- 
ing. At  Easter  Evensong,  the  classes  marched  behind  the  children's 
choir  carrying  banners,  flowers  and  the  mite-box  coins  of  each  class 
in  silken  bags. 

During  the  1930's  and  '40's,  the  adult  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Marguerite  Smathers  Jones  gave  concerts  at  "Homewood"  to  raise 
funds  for  church  music,  as  there  were  none  available  from  the  church 
treasury. 


4* 
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To  turn  back  the  clock  . . . 


The  Rector's  Aid  Society  was  organized  by  11  women  on  February 
8,  1911,  but  the  only  record  found  in  the  church  archives  is  the  min- 
utes book  of  1916.  At  times  there  is  muttering  between  the  lines  as  to 
thwarted  hopes,  and  not  a  few  veiled  hints  at  male  chauvinism.  Wom- 
an-like, with  an  eye  for  the  esthetic,  they  wanted  chimes  and  had 
collected  quite  a  neat  sum,  only  to  be  told  by  the  Rector,  Willis  Clark, 
(although  he  did  not  wish  the  group  to  do  anything  they  did  not  de- 
sire) he  thought  it  more  to  the  point  to  donate  funds  toward  a  parish 
house.  They  pledged  $500,  payable  within  three  years.  Some  opposed 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  more  the  work  of  the  Men's  Club. 

A  recurrent  discussion  was  the  Rector's  need  for  a  beretta.  He 
was  to  send  the  order  because  of  the  clergyman's  discount.  Weeks 
passed.  The  package  finally  arrived.  Instead  of  a  beretta,  unbeknownst 
to  them,  he  had  ordered  a  zucchetto,  a  little  skullcap — and  the  Society 
was  stuck  with  a  bill  for  $1.12. 

The  debt  of  $500  owed  Gorham's  for  the  altar  had  to  be  paid  by 
Easter.  They  sold  cookbooks,  postcards,  sponsored  a  studio  concert 
in  town  (they  owed  "The  Citizen's"  70c  for  kerosene  used  to  heat  the 
place)  and  were  so  successful  at  a  cakesale,  they  cannily  planned  an- 
other to  be  held  during  an  up-coming  Baptist  Convention.  However, 
Harmon  Miller  and  William  Redwood  showed  up  at  that  meeting  and 
"presented  their  plans  for  the  Society  to  prepare  a  good  supper  for 
the  annual  meeting  and  election  of  a  vestry:  coffee,  tea,  salad,  ham 
and  hot  rolls,  limited  to  $30,  to  serve  about  180  people."  There  was 
no  cake-sale. 

The  monthly  dues  were  ten  cents.  They  welcomed  the  Coxe 
children's  gift  to  the  altar  fund  of  $7.80  —  their  yearly  savings.  For  the 
Associated  Charities  they  ordered  bolts  of  cotton  cloth  to  make  into 
sheets,  pillow  cases  and  nightgowns  "instead  of  sending  James  Jones 
to  Sewanee."  A  church  bulletin  of  that  time  carried  a  summary 
of  their  accomplishments:  "It  is  to  be  wished  that  our  men  could  do 
as  excellent  work  as  this  report  shows."  In  all  fairness,  that  must  have 
been  added  by  Mr.  Clark. 


A 


The  men  .  .  . 


Men's  groups  at  Trinity  have  waxed  and  waned  throughout  its  his- 
tory. One  of  the  most  closely  knit  was  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  was  organized  nationally  in  1883,  at  St.  James'  Church,  Chi- 
cago, by  one  of  its  parishioners,  James  L.  Houghteling.  He  met  with 
the  Trinity  group  Saturday  evening,  April  18,  1896,  and  gave  a  "very 
impressive  address"  at  the  special  Brotherhood  church  service  the 
following  morning.  The  Brotherhood  is  one  of  the  principal  organiza- 
tions in  all  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  A  bronze  plaque 
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in  Trinity's  south  transept  marks  the  replacement  of  the  Houghteling 
memorial  window. 

An  1893  record  lists  familiar  names  of  Trinity  men  whose  aim 
was  to  "aid  the  rector  in  his  efforts  to  care  for  the  church  member- 
ship and  to  help  in  charitable  causes."  They  visited  the  jail,  prison 
camps,  the  poorhouse,  and  acted  as  layreaders  and  Sunday  School 
teachers  at  various  missions.  One  all-engrossing  project  was  the 
printing  of  church  cards  which  they  delivered  to  hotels  for  placing  in 
the  guests'  mailboxes  in  the  hope  they  might  be  "quickened"  to  the 
point  of  attending  Sunday  services  at  Trinity.  From  here,  their  success 
appears  spotty.  Dues  were  50c  a  month. 

Thomas  W.  Patton  (the  son  of  Henrietta  and  James  W.,  and 
grandfather  of  the  Patton  and  Parker  families)  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood.  He  was  much  concerned  over  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  jails  and  saw  to  it  that  youngsters  were  separated 
from  the  adult  inmates.  (His  father  laid  out  Patton  Avenue — con- 
sidered at  the  time  as  being  far  too  wide.) 

There  were  many  "firsts"  in  his  life:  he  helped  organize  the 
Children's  Home,  the  city  library,  and  Mission  Hospital.  And  he  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Lindley  School  for  wayward:  girls,  after 
a  Methodist  minister's  appeal,  who,  as  a  charitable  Christian,  rode 
with  two  mourning  women  whose  carriage  followed  the  hearse  bear- 
ing the  third  woman  "of  ill  repute." 

Hearts  were  touched.  The  Captain,  his  wife  and  a  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Mitchell,  accompanied  by  the  parson  visited  the  home  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  its  mistress,  who  assembled  the  girls  to 
hear  that  help  was  at  hand.  A  20-room  school  was  built  on  a  27-acre 
plot  outside  the  city.  The  1899  report  listed  101  sheltered;  out  of  that 
number,  46  were  "saved." 

Captain  Patton  died  November  6,  1907,  age  66,  and  was  mourned 
not  only  by  his  fellow  parishioners  but  by  the  entire  community.  All 
city  officials  attended  the  funeral  while  the  city  bell  tolled  from  its 
tower.  Civil  War  and  Spanish-American  War  veterans  followed  his  bier. 
"Asheville  indeed  is  poorer,  much  poorer,  by  his  death,"  was  written 
at  the  time. 

In  1910,  the  Men's  Club  included  almost  all  the  male  parishioners. 
A  group  of  high  school  boys  and  young  men  formed  an  active  chap- 
ter of  the  Brotherhood,  led  by  Garland  Thomasson  who  took  a  deep 
interest  in  their  spiritual,  as  well  as  their  material  welfare,  and  helped 
some  in  their  educational  careers.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was 
completely  dedicated  to  his  work  with  young  men. 

According  to  Walter  Bearden,  "We  wanted  to  do  mission  work 
and  we  discovered  a  little  rock  church  built  on  a  rocky  bluff  above  the 
French  Broad  River.  We  gained  Bishop  Horner's  consent  to  hold  af- 
ternoon Sunday  School  classes  there.  The  project  flourished  and  is 
now  the  Parish  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

"Those  Sunday  afternoons  were  not  all  church  goings-on,  but 
also  gave  the  group  that  walked  down  and  back  a  most  pleasant 
social  time.  We  would  ride  on  the  streetcar  to  the  last  stop  before 
Riverside  Park,  get  off  and  walk  down  the  river  road  a  mile  or  more 
to  the  church. 
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"There  were  a  few  plutocrats  among  us  who  had  wheels.  And 
Lavon  Sarafian  owned  a  'Racing  Car'  —  (no  top,  no  windshield  and 
very  little  speed)  —  with  a  seat  barely  wide  enough  for  him  and  some 
attractive  young  lady. 

"There  was  also  Mrs.  Carrie  Carr  Mitchell,  who  owned  a  model-T 
Ford  touring  car.  She  was  a  tower  of  strength.  She  led  a  very  busy 
and  useful  life  but  always  had  time  to  do  many  things  for  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer.  I'm  sure  she  is  bumping  along  the  Heavenly  High- 
ways in  the  model-T,  talking  a  blue  streak  and  helping  any  needy 
souls,  if  any  there  be. 

"Then  came  1917,  and  the  Big  War.  Things  never  again  were 
quite  the  same." 

Lavon  Sarafian  and  his  sister  Nevart  were  American-born  Armen- 
ians; their  maternal  grandfather  was  a  priest  of  the  Armenian  Church. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  and  for  many  years  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  School  at  Trinity.  Jim  Parker  remembers: 
"When  I  was  very  young,  Lavon  always  seemed  to  be  the  Santa  Claus 
at  our  Christmas  parties  held  in  the  church.  The  impression  was  so 
strong  that  many  years  later,  as  an  adult,  I  could  only  see  him  so 
dressed  in  a  red  suit  with  white  trimmings,  passing  out  gifts.  We 
had  many  discussions  of  church  business,  but  always  I  was  convinced 
that  this  man  could  work  miracles — provide  the  impossible  gift — in 
many  ways  he  did." 

Trinity  Church  had  long  felt  the  need  for  a  parish  house:  archi- 
tectural plans  drawn  by  Anthony  Lord  were  accepted  in  December, 
1921;  although  slight  changes  were  made  later  as  "the  ladies  insisted 
upon  the  addition  of  a  kitchenette  which  would  necessitate  giving  up 
one  classroom."  No  doubt  the  women  were  emboldened  because  of 
their  1919  pledge  of  $5,000  toward  the  building  fund;  or  they  might 
have  felt  a  little  heady  over  the  ratification  of  the  19th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  August  26,  1920,  "giving"  nation-wide  suffrage  to 
women.  And  at  Trinity  they  were  soon  to  be  invited  to  the  annual  par- 
ish meetings  where  they  also  cast  votes  and  in  some  instances  acted 
as  tellers. 

In  1921,  the  vestry  borrowed  $23,300  toward  the  $39,000  total 
cost  of  the  building,  which  was  completed  by  Luther  L.  Merchant,  the 
contractor,  early  in  1922. 

The  church  was  highly  organized  under  Willis  Clark  who  had  the 
ability  to  "stir  up  the  gift  of  God  within."  All  the  women  were  actively 
and  earnestly  working;  likewise  the  men  who  formed  a  large  Bible 
class.  The  Little  Helpers'  Auxiliary  listed  116  children.  The  number  of 
communicants  almost  doubled  during  his  tenure. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  and 
one  year  directed  the  Community  Chest  drive.  There  were  many  ur- 
gent invitations  from  out-of-state  parishes,  which  brought  pleas  from 
Trinity  parishioners,  as  well  as  from  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
that  he  remain  in  Asheville. 

On  Sunday,  December  16,  1923,  Mr.  Clark  conducted  the  burial 
service  of  Henry  Redwood,  a  vestryman  for  34  years,  whose  particu- 
lar interest  lay  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  the  erection  of 
the  parish  house.  His  death  occurred,  December  13th,  and,  contrary 
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to  Shakespeare's  "the  good  (that  men  do)  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones,"  he  left  enduring  imprints  on  the  parish  as  it  passed  through 
"times  of  sorrow  and  trial." 

When  Willis  Clark  accepted  the  invitation  from  Tampa,  Florida, 
to  take  charge  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  the  latter  part  of  1925,  Trinity 
could  join  in  the  tribute  paid  him  when  he  left  his  prior  rectorate  in 
Birmingham:  "He  loves  everybody  and  everybody  loves  him."  He  was 
83  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  December  21, 
1964. 


Bishop  Gribbin  . . . 

The  Rev.  Robert  Emmet  Gribbin  was  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
James  DeWolf  Perry,  Presiding  Bishop,  January  25,  1934,  at  St.  Paul's, 
Winston  Salem.  At  that  time,  the  fledgling  Diocese  of  Western  North 
Carolina  had  been  self-governing  for  12  years.  However,  its  financial 
base  was  anything  but  secure.  The  entire  country  was  making  a  come- 
back after  the  worst  depression  on  record — to  be  followed  by  mobili- 
zation for  war  within  the  decade. 

The  Diocese  still  needed  support  from  the  National  Church  which 
also  was  feeling  the  pinch.  It  gave  notice  of  a  $2,000  cut  in  the  dio- 
cesan appropriation.  Bishop  Gribbin's  yearly  salary  was  $4,500,  with  a 
small  allowance  for  travel  and  office  expenses.  As  a  part-time  secre- 
tary, Georgia  Heyward  was  paid  50c  an  hour.  Some  of  the  priests  re- 
ceived less  than  $2,000  a  year  with  more  than  one  church  to  serve, 
and  many  seminary  graduates  were  without  posts. 

Thoroughly  grounded  in  all  aspects  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Bishop  Gribbin's  lectures  on  the  Prayer  Book  were  penetrating  ex- 
positions of  that  literary  masterpiece.  He  often  stressed  the  rich  im- 
port of  every  phase  of  church  worship  and  constantly  hoped  for  full 
congregational  response.  He  said  if  he  ever  came  into  money  he'd 
buy  extra  spectacles  to  be  left  in  the  pews  for  women  communicants 
who  couldn't  sing  the  hymns  or  read  the  responses  because  they  "for- 
got" to  bring  their  glasses. 

He  was  born  February  21,  1887,  near  Windsor,  South  Carolina. 
During  his  early  childhood,  his  parents,  John  and  Rebecca  Moore 
Gribbin,  moved  to  Blackville.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Citadel  in 
1906,  B.S.,  and  in  1909,  received  an  A.B.  from  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton. He  was  a  1912  graduate  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
which  later  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D.  The  hon- 
ary  degree  of  D.D.  was  given  him  by  Sewanee  and  the  Citadel;  an 
L.H.D.  from  the  College  of  Charleston. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  at  Grace  Church,  Charles- 
ton, in  1912  and  1913.  His  last  rectorate  (1921-34)  was  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Winston-Salem. 

Bishop  Gribbin  not  only  served  the  Church,  but  the  nation  as 
well.  He  was  appointed  voluntary  Chaplain  by  the  War  Commission 
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of  the  Episcopal  Church,  January,  1918,  and  served  at  Camp  Sevier, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  commissioned  Chaplain  on  April  12,  1918  as- 
signed to  the  Third  Pioneer  Infantry,  Camp  Wadsworth,  South  Carolina. 
After  overseas  service,  he  was  discharged  August,  1919.  He  later 
served  as  Chaplain  for  the  105th  Medical  Regiment  of  the  North  Car- 
olina National  Guard — relieved  in  October  1941,  and  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel  in  1949. 

While  in  Asheville,  Bishop  Gribbin  and  his  wife,  Emma  Manigault 
Jenkins  (they  were  married  on  June  20,  1915),  and  their  three  children 
Robert  E.,  Jr.,  Josephine  Manigault  (Mrs.  Isaac  Noyes  Northrup),  and 
John  Hawkins,  lived  at  Schoenberger  Hall,  60  Ravenscroft  Drive.  Mrs. 
Gribbin  died  June  29,  1974,  at  their  home  in  Charleston. 


V 


The  Parson  . . . 


The  Rev.  George  Floyd  Rogers  who  came  from  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Charlotte,  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Trinity,  Sunday,  April  18,  1926. 
He  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  February  3,  1878.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Virginia  where  he  received  an  A.B.  degree  in  1899, 
and  two  years  later  an  LL.B.  The  legal  profession,  though,  failed  to 
hold  his  interest  and  he  took  up  ministerial  studies  at  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  received  his  B.D.  in  1904. 

He  relished  being  called  "Parson,"  the  title  acquired  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ministry  when  he  established  several  country  missions. 
While  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Covington,  Virginia,  he  founded  a 
home  and  school  for  homeless  boys,  situated  on  1,200  acres  of  rolling 
farm  land  in  Allegheny  County.  The  Boys'  Home  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Southeast. 

His  wife,  Louise  Watts  Zimmer  Rogers,  was  called  "Totsie,"  a  pet 
name  given  her  in  childhood.  They  were  married  in  Petersburg  in  1906 
and  "Totsie"  with  her  gracious  dignity  proved  a  perfect  foil  to  his  ex- 
uberance. Parson  Rogers  was  pleased  to  accept  the  call  to  Asheville 
where  he  might  minister  to  the  patients  of  the  numerous  sanitariums 
established  during  the  period  when  a  change  of  climate  was  indicated 
for  pulmonary  disease.  And  he  would  be  just  that  much  nearer  the 
Cherokee  Indians  for  whose  cause  he  peppered  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  with  letters  in  their  behalf. 

"People  realize  as  never  before  that  religion  is  a  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  life  that  is  as  necessary  as  food,  drink  and  shelter." 

It  may  be  that  some  grateful  Indian  gave  him  the  tomahawk  Par- 
son Rogers  flourished  from  the  pulpit  one  Sunday.  A  part  of  the 
morning  service  was  a  five-minute  talk  to  the  children  before  they 
went  to  their  Sunday  School  classes.  He  knew  and  loved  children 
and,  conscious  of  their  short  attention-span,  he  brought  some  item  to 
point  up  his  brief  address.  He  brought  shells  from  his  large  collection, 
rocks,  arrowheads  and  a  bell  from  Jerusalem.  But  "what  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard"  was  his  dangling  a  hangman's  noose  before 
the  entranced  children  and  their  horrified  parents.  The  noose  was  giv- 
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en  perhaps  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  when  he  saved  a  fellow  Virginian 
from  being  hanged;  or  more  likely,  it  was  a  gift  from  the  prison  offic- 
ials— glad  to  be  rid  of  both  the  Parson  and  the  condemned. 

His  shell  collection  was  once  pictured,  in  part,  on  a  cover  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  it  is  now  housed  at  the  Cherokee  Museum 
along  with  his  collection  of  arrowheads  and  muzzle-loading  guns. 

The  Parson  was  indeed  a  man  for  all  seasons;  one,  the  baseball 
season.  He  induced  the  commandant  of  Ft.  Moultrie  to  organize  Sun- 
day games.  He  preached  a  "Baseball"  sermon  each  year  when  the 
Asheville  Tourists  came  to  Trinity  in  their  baseball  outfits.  And  the 
town  was  in  something  of  an  uproar  when  he  advocated  Sunday  mov- 
ies. He  held  the  thesis  that  folks  get  into  far  less  trouble  when  they 
are  busy  or  amused. 

Underlying  the  Parson's  humor  and  happy  approach  to  life  there 
was  a  deep  vein  of  spirituality  that  gave  him  a  forceful  medium  of 
approach.  The  Men's  Club  took  on  new  life  and  its  members  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  Sunday  radio  broadcasts  that  returned  a  harvest, 
meager  though  it  be:  a  bank  clerk  who  wished  to  be  confirmed. 
Lyons  Lee  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  Harvey  Haywood 
conducted  the  Junior  Bible  Class  and  Isabel  Brumby  Patton  (Mrs. 
McLeod)  taught  the  Senior  Bible  Class  for  Girls.  Later,  Harmon  Lee 
took  over  his  father's  duties;  William  G.  Adams  was  chairman  of  the 
Church  School  committee. 

Herbert  Caskey,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  well-grounded  student  of 
the  Bible,  taught  the  Men's  Bible  Class  years  on  end.  And  Anne  Mead 
Jones  (Mrs.  Benjamin  Mosley)  gave  valiant  services  as  church  secre- 
tary. 

The  children's  choir  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Rogers 
reached  a  high  point  with  48  girls  and  seven  boys  as  members.  The 
scarcity  of  boys  was  worrisome;  but  the  girls  "simply  adored"  Tot- 
sie.  And  there  was  more  wailing  than  singing  the  last  time  she  met  with 
them.  "Bill"  Adams  constructed  small  walnut  crosses,  each  suspend- 
ed on  a  blue  ribbon  to  wear  around  the  neck.  These  were  won  by  a 
choir  member  with  perfect  attendance  during  a  period  of  six  weeks 
and  ceremoniously  bestowed  by  the  Rector  at  Morning  Service.  In 
cases  of  too  much  "cutting-up"  the  crosses  were  temporarily  withheld 
until  manners  improved. 

The  Young  Peoples  Service  League  under  the  supervision  of 
Frances  Garlick  Clark  and  Mr.  Adams  did  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
Diocese. 

The  congregation  was  saddened  at  the  death  of  Harmon  Ayres 
Miller,  February  24,  1931,  age  71.  He  had  been  a  loyal  and  untiring 
communicant  since  coming  to  Asheville  with  his  wife,  Florence  Grif- 
fith Miller,  in  1890.  He  was  confirmed  while  McNeely  DuBose  was 
Rector,  and  for  many  years  served  as  senior  warden,  vestryman  and, 
with  phenomenal  patience  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 
"His  judgement  was  valued  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  the  work  of  his  church,"  was  the  editorial  comment  at  the 
time. 

A  chief  goal  set  by  Mr.  Rogers  was  payment  of  the  $23,000  debt 
owed  on  the  church  and  the  parish  house.  But  he  realized  fully  that 
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the  financial  status  of  a  parish  is  gauged  by  almost  barometric  preci- 
sion with  that  of  its  communicants.  Trinity's  congregations  had  wea- 
thered periodic  storms  since  1847,  but  they  were  ill-prepared  for  the 
failure  of  Asheville's  Central  Bank,  November  20,  1930.  Hope  was 
overshadowed  by  apprehension:  factories  closed;  houses  were  cold 
from  lack  of  fuel;  along  the  highways  families  pushed  scanty  belong- 
ings piled  high  in  baby  carriages,  or  pulled  them  stacked  in  toy  wa- 
gons. If  fortunate  enough,  they  equipped  homemade  carts  with  old 
automobile  tires.  Homeless,  they  wandered  on  to  a  destiny  lost  in 
the  mists  of  the  Great  Smokies. 

In  the  early  30's  nearly  13  million  Americans  were  seeking  work 
as  the  unemployment  rate  rose  to  25  percent.  The  stock  market's  in- 
dustrial average  dropped  89  percent  in  three  years.  Although  the  de- 
pression was  nation-wide,  Asheville's  problems  were  doubly  com- 
pounded by  a  previous  land  boom. 

Along  about  1926,  some  out-of-state  and  local  land  developers 
decided  the  city  could  become  another  Miami.  Land  was  bought  at 
inflation  values  and  most  of  the  banks  made  loans  on  those  inflated 
values  without  getting  sufficient  securities.  What  is  known  as  "the 
crash"  came  in  1928  when  the  bubble  burst.  The  State  Legislature 
relieved  the  banks  from  requiring  bonds  for  public  deposits.  So  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  previously  issued  for  constructing  the  tunnels,  the 
City  Building  and  the  Court  House  were  not  met  because  the  taxpay- 
ers had  no  money  to  pay  their  taxes.  The  community  was  saddled  with 
a  debt  of  $48,256,912.71.  It  was  then  the  Buncombe  County  Sinking 
Fund  Commission  was  formed.  The  late  Curtis  Bynum,  a  Trinity  com- 
municant, as  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  is  credited  with  the  suc- 
cessful handling  of  the  local  government's  debt  problems.  He  served 
until  his  death,  October  13,  1964,  age  82.  The  present  Secretary  re- 
ports reserve  funds  on  hand  to  liquidate  the  entire  debt  when  the 
next  payment  falls  due  July,  1976. 

If  there  be  any  comfort  to  those  who  today  scan  the  world's 
dark  economic  skies,  between  1870  and  1910,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  years  were  years  of  depressions. 

The  sudden  death  of  W.  Vance  Brown,  January  5,  1933,  at  the 
age  of  68,  was  a  grievous  loss  to  Trinity  Parish  and  to  the  entire 
community.  He  had  served  long  and  well  as  vestryman,  warden  and 
delegate,  as  Trustee  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Diocese,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  a  member  of 
various  other  committees.  "His  life  has  enriched  our  lives  and  has 
given  us  a  noble  example,"  was  the  summation  in  the  report  of  the 
Diocesan  Convention. 

Floyd  Rogers  in  the  1920's  wrote  the  Constitution  and  Canons 
of  the  new  Diocese  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  which  provided  for  the 
first  Executive  Board  organized  in  any  Diocese  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  been  followed  in  all  Dioceses. 

Early  in  his  Rectorate  the  Parson  organized  a  "Consecration 
Club"  with  350  members  paying  $10  annually  for  ten  years:  the  be- 
ginning of  his  drive  to  liquidate  the  Church  debt.  He  appointed  James 
I.  Mason  and  Edwin  S.  Hartshorn  to  head  the  Debt  Liquidating  Com- 
mittee. And  he  set  December  29,  1940,  as  the  date  of  Consecration. 
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Every  ablebodied  man,  woman  and  child  worked  tirelessly  toward  that 
end. 

Among  the  Rogers'  many  friends  was  an  executive  of  the  Rum- 
ford  Baking  Powder  Company.  Totsie  mentioned  the  need  to  raise 
funds  and  thought  baking  powder  cans  might  be  utilized  as  mite- 
boxes.  The  Rumford  Company  sent  dozens  of  unlabeled  cans.  A  slit 
was  cut  in  the  lids;  a  Trinity  sticker  attached  and  what  was  known  as 
Mrs.  Rogers'  pence  cans  appeared  on  every  dining  table  in  the  par- 
ish. Guests  at  dinner  parties  were  not  excused  from  parting  with 
coins  to  follow  the  custom  of  their  hosts.  The  sum  raised  by  this 
means  amounted  to  a  thousand  dollars  and  was  applied  to  the  debt 
fund. 

The  campaign  to  pay  the  remainder  due  on  the  Church  and 
Parish  House  took  four  years.  And  during  the  entire  period  when  the 
debt  was  first  acquired,  $1,800  was  paid  to  cover  the  interest  and 
$6,600  was  expended  for  commitments  to  the  Diocese,  missions  and 
to  the  National  Church.  Frequently  these  sums  were  paid  with  bor- 
rowed money. 

The  goal  that  had  been  set  was  won.  The  Consecration  Commit- 
tee had  done  its  work  well.  Its  members  were:  Scott  Appleby,  Mrs. 
Silas  G.  Bernard,  Mrs.  Newell  S.  Blake,  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Bourne,  S.  Her- 
bert Brown,  Curtis  Bynum,  Dr.  Charles  Hartwell  Cocke,  Jr.,  J.  Gerald 
Cowan,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Greene,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Hunt,  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 
Reynolds,  R.  H.  McDuffie,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Memminger,  Haywood  Parker, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Pettigrew,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Tribou,  James  Williamson,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Julian  A.  Woodcock  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wortham. 

Bishop  Gribbin  conducted  the  Office  of  Consecration  at  the  ele- 
ven o'clock  service,  December  29,  1940.  He  was  assisted  by  two 
former  Rectors  of  Trinity:  The  Rev.  Willis  G.  Clark  read  the  Epistle 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Wyatt-Brown  delivered  the  sermon.  The  historical 
sketch  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles  Hartwell  Cocke,  who  had  served  as  a 
vestryman  for  25  years.  L.  Lyons  Lee,  senior  warden  read  the  greet- 
ings and  communications  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
Presiding  Bishop,  and  from  other  bishops  and  clergymen.  The  Instru- 
ment of  Donation  was  presented  by  Edwin  S.  Hartshorn,  junior  war- 
den, and  the  Sentence  of  Consecration  was  given  by  Mr.  Rogers.  As 
befitting  so  joyous  an  occasion,  the  choir  sang  as  the  Offertory  An- 
them, the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  Handel's  "The  Messiah." 

Burning  of  the  bonds  was  delayed  until  the  night  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  January  13,  1941,  when  a  bonfire  was  built  in  the  church- 
yard. Billy,  the  son  of  James  Mason  Chairman  of  the  Debt  Funding 
Committee  tossed  the  first  bundle  into  the  flames;  the  Treasurer,  Ed. 
Hartshorn  then  tossed  in  the  second  packet;  followed  by  Lyons  Lee, 
Roy  McDuffie,  Mrs.  Gribbin  and  Mrs.  Rogers.  As  the  last  sheets  were 
set  burning  by  members  of  the  parish,  the  Parson  began  to  sing,  "The 
Church's  one  foundation  Is  Jesus  Christ  her  Lord,"  and  was  joined  by 
the  others  as  they  watched  the  last  flicker  of  the  dying  embers. 

Vestrymen  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  that  followed  were:  The 
Messrs.  Fuller  Brown,  Hartshorn,  Lee,  V.  Jordan  Brown,  Frank  Coxe, 
McDuffie,  Samuel  Fisher,  W.  G.  Adams,  Julian  Woodcock,  Charles  K. 
Robinson,  Walter  Damtoft  and  Charles  Pettigrew. 
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There  is  no  stopping  place  either  in  history  or  in  the  life  of  a 
church,  and  the  realities  of  daily  existence  had  to  be  faced:  Mrs. 
Memminger  complained  of  the  lack  of  adequate  heat  during  the  early 
morning  service;  someone  thought  Saturday  night  none  too  soon  to 
have  a  good  fire  going.  Thermometers  were  placed  at  strategic  posi- 
tions and  the  Sexton  told  to  watch  the  heat  registered  at  the  various 
points.  The  choir  complained  of  a  draft  that  came  from  above  the 
organ  —  a  ventilating  man  said  he  felt  no  draft.  The  organ,  as  usual, 
needed  repairs.  However,  with  gentle  prodding  by  Jack  Woodcock, 
the  pledges  from  308  members  totaled  $9,048.50. 

The  principal  motif  of  Trinity's  long  years  of  Vestry  minutes  is 
the  perennial  lament  of  the  Church  treasurer  that  pledges  are  in  ar- 
rears. 

Mr.  Rogers  asked  the  Vestry  to  cut  the  yearly  budget  during  the 
depression  years,  along  with  drastic  cuts  to  his  own  salary.  Then  on 
December  8,  1941,  radios  carried  the  chilling  announcement  of  A- 
merica's  entrance  into  the  conflict  that  had  engaged  other  countries 
since  1939.  Thousands  of  spectators  lined  Asheville  streets,  November 
14,  1942,  to  view  a  military  parade  staged  to  whip-up  patriotic  fervor. 
There  were  marching  bands,  interspersed  by  platoons  of  soldiers 
from  Moore  General  Hospital,  but  it  was  the  appearance  of  41  un- 
drilled  and  ununiformed  volunteers,  age  18  and  19  that  brought  fren- 
zied applause  from  the  side-lines. 

On  Pack  Square  a  recruiting  officer  shouted,  "Let's  go,  young 
America!"  Young  America  went  —  13,156  from  Buncombe  county  a- 
lone — many  never  to  return.  Asheville  and  Trinity  Church  were  in- 
volved: Axis  diplomats  were  quartered  at  the  Grove  Park  Inn,  which 
later  was  occupied  by  Japanese  internees  brought  from  South  and 
Central  America  and  parts  of  the  United  States.  And  still  later  the 
Navy  Department  used  the  hotel  as  a  rest  center  for  Naval  personnel 
returning  from  long  service.  The  other  hotels  were  taken  over  by  the 
Government  for  a  two-weeks'  rest  period  for  servicemen.  Kenilworth 
Inn  served  as  a  Naval  Hospital.  The  Postal  Accounts  Division  oc- 
cupied the  Arcade  Building  and  the  Weather  Wing  moved  into  the 
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City  Building.  City  officials  moved  to  the  Court  House. 

Isabel  Patton,  president  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  at  Trinity,  along 
with  members  of  the  group,  set  up  a  Service  Lounge  for  men  in  uni- 
form. The  kindergarten  room  at  the  rear  of  the  Old  Parish  House  that 
had  an  outside  entrance  on  Aston  Street  was  equipped  as  a  sitting 
and  game  room  where  coffee  and  snacks  were  served.  Fifty-three 
suppers  served  one  Sunday  night  and  sixty  men  had  visited  the  Lounge 
the  night  before,  was  reported  to  the  vestry.  Mr.  Rogers  gave  his  con- 
sent for  weekly  dances  to  be  held  in  the  Parish  Hall.  Other  local 
Episcopal  Churches  took  part  in  the  program,  to  be  joined  by  the 
nearby  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches.  The  Lounge  was 
closed  in  December  1945. 

The  first  atomic  bomb  ever  used  in  war  was  dropped  by  a  United 
States  plane  August  6,  1945,  on  Hiroshima,  Japan;  a  second  was 
dropped  on  Nagasaki,  three  days  later:  difficult  decisions  for  Presi- 
dent Truman.  The  document  of  unconditional  surrender  was  signed 
by  General  Douglas  MacArthur  and  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
and  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Staff  on  board  the  U.S. 
Battleship,  Missouri,  September  1,  1945,  EST.  (September  2,  Far 
Pacific  Time) 

Two  walnut  plaques,  carved  with  the  names  of  parishioners  who 
served  in  both  World  Wars,  now  hang  at  Trinity,  placed  there  in  mem- 
ory of  Walter  Ballard  and  Helen  Chalmers  Cunningham  Gwyn  by  their 
daughter  Lenoir  Gwyn  Hunt  (Mrs.  William  Lloyd)  and  their  granddau- 
ghter Eleanora  Gwyn  Hunt.  (Mrs.  Hunt  was  the  godchild  of  Anna  Nash 
Cameron  Buxton,  the  wife  of  Trinity's  first  Rector.) 

Many  communicants  remember  Evening  Prayer  as  a  "gentle" 
service:  the  perplexities  of  the  day  forgotten;  the  anticipated  anxieties 
of  tomorrow  lost  in  the  cadence  of  the  ancient  ritual.  Because  of  lack 
of  attendance,  Parson  Rogers  reluctantly  gave  up  that  service.  He 
said  when  he  read  where  Nicodemus  "came  to  Jesus  by  night,"  he 
felt  sure  he  wasn't  an  Episcopalian. 

The  plans  to  establish  a  Memorial  Endowment  Fund,  made  in 
1944,  were  held  in  abeyance  until  after  the  war  —  The  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  to  act  as  Trustees. 

November  1,  1945,  marked  the  death  of  Haywood  Parker.  Trinity 
Parish  was  greatly  enriched  when  he  decided  to  make  his  home  in 
Asheville.  An  A.B.  graduate  from  Chapel  Hill  in  1887,  he  served  two 
years  as  headmaster  of  the  Ravenscroft  School  before  he  went  back 
to  the  University  for  his  LL.B.  An  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred in  1937.  During  his  long  legal  career  he  often  gave  wise  coun- 
sel without  remuneration,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  many  young  folks  got 
a  college  education  through  his  own  financial  assistance  or  secured 
for  them.  He  was  a  staunch  member  of  Trinity  where  he  served  as 
senior  warden  and  as  vestryman  for  many  years;  also,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  interracial  com- 
mittees for  both  city  and  state.  When  Junius  Horner  became  Bishop 
of  the  Asheville  District  in  1898,  he  named  Mr.  Parker,  Chancellor — a 
position  he  held  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  81. 

The  Rogers'  home  at  216  Pearson  Drive,  acted  as  a  magnet  to 
draw  by  the  dozen,  houseguests  and  visitors  within  the  warmth  and 
cheer  of  its  four  walls.  George  Floyd,  Jr.,  was  "up  North,"  but  friends 
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of  Margaret,  Louise,  Eleanor  and  Julia  constantly  streamed  in  and  out; 
Totsie  herself  could  outrate  them  individually  as  to  numbers.  The 
telephone  rang  any  time  day  or  night — many  of  the  calls  to  the  Par- 
son were  from  the  sick,  the  lonely,  the  troubled  and  the  bereaved. 

By  1946,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  deep  weariness.  He  had 
served  Trinity  Parish  through  many  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  through 
periods  of  great  accomplishment.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Asheville  Ministerial  Association  three  times,  and  was  an  ardent  work- 
er during  Community  Chest  Drives.  With  fellow  ministers  on  Church 
Street  he  instituted  the  noon-day  services  held  at  the  Imperial  Theater 
during  Holy  Week. 

In  Parson  Rogers'  final  report  to  the  congregation,  he  thanked 
them  for  their  loyal  support  through  the  years.  "The  faithful  work  of 
Charles  Pettigrew  and  his  helpers  at  Grace  and  his  work  with  St. 
Matthias  are  matters  of  note.  I  regret  that  my  work  has  been  impeded 
by  sickness  and  yet  the  records  show  little  loss,  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  was  accomplished  when  I  was  to  indisposed  to  do  it." 
He  listed  1,048  parish  visits. 

"I  have  come  to  a  time  and  condition  of  health  which  I  am  ad- 
vised requires  a  drastic  change  both  for  the  good  of  the  work  I  love 
and  my  own  health."  Mrs.  Rogers  lived  for  seven  years  after  the  Par- 
son's death  on  April  11,  1951. 

In  the  past,  Dr.  Apthur  M.  Aucock  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Walter 
Cain  and  Norvin  C.  Duncan  conducted  services  at  Trinity  during  the 
absence  of  the  Rector — their  services  were  warmly  received  by  the 
communicants. 

Jack  Woodcock  recalls  the  choice  shells  Mr.  Rogers  placed  on 
the  rim  of  the  Baptismal  Font  as  his  way  of  saying: 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Hymn  311— C.  F.  Alexander,  1848 

"Mr.  Rogers  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  I  al- 
ways get  great  comfort  in  saying  prayers  during  the  day;  sometimes 
selfishly  asking  for  things;  at  other  times  expressing  thanks  for  some- 
thing received.  And  I  never  go  into  Trinity  Church  that  I  do  not  feel 
the  spirit  of  George  Floyd  Rogers  is  there." 

Parson  Rogers  would  like  that  ...  he  would  like  being  remem- 
bered during  moments  of  prayer  ...  he  would  like  being  remem- 
bered .  .  . 

The  era  ends.  And  the  Church,  that  triune  blending  of  Historic 
Catholicism,  Classical  Protestantism  and  Humanism  sets  new  direc- 
tions and  moves  forward  into  the  ever-changing  future. 


For  if  that  which  was  transient  was  glorious,  much  more  is  that 
glorious  which  abides.  II  Cor.  3:11 
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Wardens  and  Treasurers  of  the  Vestry 
Since  1947 

1947-1950     Julian  A.  Woodcock,  Jr.,  Senior  Warden 
Lavon  Sarafian,  Junior  Warden 
Vance  Jordan  Brown,  Treasurer* 
*Hereafter  names  listed  in  the  above  order 

1951  Mr.  Woodcock,  Henry  Hood,  Mr.  Brown 

1951  Rotating  vestry  system  clarified,  the  vestry  to  consist 
of  15  persons.  Each  year  5  members  will  rotate  off, 
not  eligible  for  re-election  that  year,  and  5  new  mem- 
bers will  be  elected  to  serve  3  years. 

1952  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hood,  Mr.  Brown 
1953-1954     Charles  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Hood,  Mr.  Brown 

1955  Mr.  Woodcock,  Mr.  Sarafian,  Mr.  Brown 

1956  Edwin  S.  Hartshorn,  Edward  Fortune,  Mr.  Brown 

1957  Mr.  Hartshorn,  Mr.  Sarafian,  Mr.  Brown 

1958  J.  Gerald  Cowan,  Mr.  Sarafian,  Mr.  Brown 

1959  Mr.  Cowan,  T.  Edmund  Whitmire,  Mr.  Brown 

1960-1961  Mr.  Hartshorn,  George  Macatee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Brown 

1962  Resolution  passed  honoring  Vance  Jordan  Brown  for 

service  to  Trinity  as  Treasurer  from  January  1936  to 
January  1962. 

1962  Mr.  Brown,  Wilkes  C.  Price,  Richard  Taylor 

1963-1964     Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Macatee,  Mr.  Taylor 

1965  Walter  C.  Bearden,  Dr.  Macatee,  Mr.  Taylor 

1966  First  woman  elected  to  the  vestry,  Frances  Lee  (Mrs. 
H.  Kenneth) 

1966  Mr.  Bearden,  Dr.  Macatee,  John  L.  Simmons 

1967-1969  William  C.  Morris,  Jr.,  Eugene  M.  Carr,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Simmons 

1970  Dr.  Macatee,  James  Lamont,  Mr.  Simmons 

1971  Mr.  Morris,  Cecil  Pless,  Jr.,  Mr.  Simmons 

1972  Resolution  adopting  nominating  committee  plan 
passed  at  annual  meeting. 

1972  Mr.  Morris,  Dr.  Pless,  John  Hoskins 

1973  Mr.  Morris,  Marshall  Acee,  Jr.,  Dr.  Hoskins 

1974  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  Acee,  Dr.  Hoskins 
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The  Kingdom  of  God  a  greater  reality 

John  Walter  Tuton 

"Inasmuch  as  you  have  indicated  that  you  feel  that  I  am  able 
to  lead  the  parish,  I  shall  undertake  to  do  so,  with  the  prayer  that 
you  will  understand  and  forgive  my  shortcomings  and  will  work  with 
me  towards  the  end  of  making  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  greater  reality 
in  the  lives  of  the  people."  This  was  the  long  prayed-for  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, dated  February  13,  1947,  from  the  Rev.  John  Walter  Tuton, 
St.  John's  Church,  Baltimore,  to  Julian  A.  Woodcock,  Jr.,  Senior  Ward- 
en, Trinity  Church. 

The  committee  to  find  a  new  rector,  with  Edwin  S.  Hartshorn  as 
chairman,  had  done  its  job  well  and  thoroughly.  It  had  considered 
some  37  clergymen. 

The  church  had  gone  through  a  period  of  many  months  of  uncertain- 
ty since  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  George  Floyd  Rogers  in  1946  to 
take  effect  upon  arrival  of  a  new  rector.  His  health  was  failing  and  he 
was  unable  to  continue  to  serve  until  a  new  rector  could  be  found. 
During  this  time  the  Rev.  H.  Boyd  Edwards  served  as  Priest-in-Charge. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor,  who  announced  the 
topic  for  the  coming  Sunday's  sermon  by  postcard.  The  subject  for 
one  sermon  was  "Eat  and  Drink  for  Tomorrow  We  Die".  This  was 
preached  the  Sunday  in  April  of  1947  after  George  A.  Shuford  had 
introduced  a  bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  State  Legislature,  for  a 
city  vote  on  liquor  stores  .  .  .  much  to  the  dismay  of  many  ministers 
of  other  denominations  in  the  city.  Trinity  at  this  time  was  in  poor  fi- 
nancial shape,  and  there  were  instances  when  there  was  not  the  money 
to  pay  Parson  Rogers,  who  had  served  the  church  devotedly  for  21 
years.  The  vestry  voted  to  give  him  $200.00  per  month  for  life.  He  died 
April  11,  1951,  after  extended  hospitalization.  That  year,  the  vestry  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Rogers  with  a  gift  of  $1,000,  "in  settlement  of  the  final  un- 
paid balance  to  the  deferred  stipend  of  Mr.  Rogers". 

The  calling  of  Mr.  Tuton  presented  another 
financial  problem.  The  old  rectory,  south  of 
the  church,  was  totally  unsuitable  for  family 
occupancy  (Mr.  Rogers  lived  in  his  own 
home),  and  nothing  acceptable  could  be 
found  to  rent.  The  vestry  decided  to  buy  the 
present  rectory  at  76  Gertrude  Place  from  the 
M.  V.  Moore  estate,  and  to  auction  the  furni- 
ture therein.  $18,000  had  to  be  raised.  By 
May  of  1947,  $15,000  had  been  acquired  and 
it  took  another  year  to  obtain  the  remaininq 
$3,000. 

Mr.  Tuton's  first  sermon  in  Trinity  was  delivered  on  April  27th, 
and  much  planning  was  in  the  works  for  the  Office  of  Institution  to 
be  held  on  May  18th,  with  Frank  Coxe  in  charge.  An  amusing  sidelight 
to  these  plans  was  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Woodcock  to  Parson 
Rogers.  "Sorry  you  are  not  going  to  be  here  for  the  Office  of  Institution. 
Everybody  and  his  brother  has  been  invited,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
take  up  collection.  The  reception  is  to  follow  in  the  parish  house.  I 
am  supposed  to  introduce  everybody  to  Mr.  Tuton.  Knowing  only 
about  25%  of  the  parish,  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  a  'flop'.  I  tried 
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to  get  them  to  hire  a  colored  man  to  inquire  the  names  and  announce 
them  to  me,  but  the  committee  thought  that  would  be  too  high-hat.  I 
think  it  could  be  done  in  a  most  discrete  manner." 

To  orient  the  younger  reader  with  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
secular  world  in  1947,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  local  telephone  num- 
ber was  25  (Citizens  Transfer  and  Coal  Co.)  and  the  rectory  phone  was 
99,  assigned  by  Nevart  Sarafian  (Miss)  of  the  telephone  company.  It 
made  the  Rector  feel  quite  elevated,  but  the  Southern  voices  were 
such  that  quite  frequently  he  received  calls  meant  for  55.  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  President,  serving  out  the  unexpired  term  of  President 
Roosevelt;  the  Cold  War  with  the  West  had  begun,  which  led  to  the 
Truman  Doctrine  (American  aid  to  free  nations  resisting  Communism) 
and  later,  the  Marshall  Plan  (mutual  aid  to  the  16  free  nations  who 
joined);  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  been  created;  India,  Pak- 
istan and  Ceylon  won  independence  from  the  British  Commonwealth; 
and  Israel  became  a  republic  in  1948.  The  nation  was  pre-occupied 
with  internal  Communism  as  well,  for  the  Alger  Hiss  and  Ethel  and 
Julius  Rosenburg  trials  were  being  held.  This  was  the  world  when  Jack 
and  Ernestine  Tuton  arrived  in  Asheville  with  their  one  year  old  daugh- 
ter, Sallie  Craig.  In  the  next  six  years,  two  more  children  were  added 
to  the  family  .  . .  Melene  in  January  of  1949  and  John  Rich  in  January  of 
1953. 
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The  house  of  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth 

Timothy  3:15 

For  "want  of  a  better  name"  the  Rector  named  it  the  Fabric  File. 
Indeed  it  is  appropriately  titled,  as  it  is  bulging  with  assorted  informa- 
tion about  every  material  and  concrete  aspect  of  the  church,  its  build- 
ings, its  furnishings,  its  remodeling  and  expansion. 

In  April  of  1948,  a  generous  parishioner  saw  a  glaring  need  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  church,  and  wished  to  do  this  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Bishop  Junius  M.  Horner,  his  father-in-law.  George  For- 
est Butterworth,  and  his  wife,  Eva,  presented  to  Trinity  handsome, 
especially  designed  lights  for  the  entrances,  nave,  chancel  and  the 
sanctuary.  Two  years  later,  the  Butterworths  added  rheostats  to  control 
the  level  of  lighting  desired.  Now  some  twenty-four  years  later,  these 
lights  still  grace  the  church  with  their  soft  rays. 

Traditionally  concerned  for  the  needs  of  other  parishes,  Trinity 
gave  the  replaced  lighting  fixtures  to  St.  Matthias  Church,  Asheville, 
and  St.  James  Church,  Lenoir. 

As  World  War  II  had  been  over  for  several  years,  the  Junior  Ward- 
en in  this  same  year  was  instructed  to  remove  the  canteen  sign  from 
the  Church  Street  side  of  the  building.  (During  the  war,  Trinity  had 
served  as  a  gathering  place  for  Gl's  far  away  from  home  who  were  in 
need  of  meeting  and  socializing  with  congenial  people  over  a  cup  of 
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coffee,  a  doughnut,  or  a  coke.) 

Patriotism  was  still  very  high  in  the  wake  of  our  country's  victory, 
and  subsequent  efforts  in  the  Cold  War.  Major  Lyons  Lee,  a  life-long 
communicant,  gave,  and  permanently  endowed  for  replacement,  an 
American  flag  and  a  Church  flag  for  use  in  the  church. 

One  of  the  less  glamorous  topics  for  discussion  occupied  vestry 
meetings  at  least  twice,  sometimes  five  times  a  year,  for  the  next  ten 
years  .  .  .  that  of  the  restrooms.  (This  need  was  met  in  the  design  of 
the  new  building.) 

St.  Hilda's  Altar  Guild  decided  during  the  Christmas  season  of 
1949  to  spend  the  funds  traditionally  used  for  festive  garlands  on  a 
new  red  carpet,  "which  the  guild  is  so  very  anxious  to  pay  for  so  we 
can  have  the  carpet  for  Christmas  services".  This  carpet  lasted  for  22 
years  until  it  was  replaced  by  the  blue  carpet  given  by  Nina  Grobb 
(Mrs.  Roy). 

The  ravine  behind  the  old  rectory,  south  of  the  church,  was  filled 
and  graded  in  the  spring  of  1951,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
parking  lot.  This  was  done  by  an  individual  who  was  to  be  given  use 
of  the  area  for  three  years  as  a  commercial  parking  lot,  with  the 
church  using  it  on  Sundays.  Later  in  the  year,  a  long  term  lease  was 
negotiated  with  the  city  of  Asheville  to  develop  and  operate  a  public 
parking  lot,  subject  to  satisfactory  arrangements  being  made  with  the 
private  parking  lot  operator,  and  the  Buncombe  County  Day  Nursery,  a 
project  of  the  Junior  League  of  Asheville  and  the  American  Business 
Club.  The  nursery  had  occupied  the  old  rectory  since  1949,  making  a 
contribution  of  $75.00  per  month.  The  city  released  its  lease  on  the 
parking  lot  in  July  of  1962. 

This  was  the  first  move  toward  expanding  the  church  property 
and  the  springboard  for  all  of  the  expansion  to  come. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  at  a  cost  of  only  $234.00  in  1951,  the 
kneelers  were  covered  and  this  same  covering  is  still  in  use. 

One  of  the  loveliest  outside  fixtures  of  the  church  is  an  Italian 
wrought  iron  gate  given  by  Hugh  Snively  and  his  wife,  Beth.  It  was 
installed  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up  from  the  new  parking  lot. 
Then  it  was  moved  to  the  north  court,  and  according  to  one  source, 
was  part  of  the  inspiration  that  led  to  the  donation  of  the  Redwood 
Chapel,  as  the  gate  would  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  walk.  To- 
day, this  gate  leads  into  the  new  parish  hall.  A  second  gate  was  in- 
stalled at  the  chapel  walk  and  this  bears  the  plaque,  placed  in  1965, 
to  the  late  Henry  B.  Hood  for  "his  devotion  to  the  beautification  of  this 
church".  Mr.  Hood  had  donated  this  gate,  as  well  as  two  lamp  posts. 
The  fence  along  the  north  side  of  the  nave  on  Aston  Street  was  given 
by  E.  S.  Street  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Rebecca  Hollowell.  In  1959  Mr. 
Hood  planted  two  magnolia  trees  .  .  .  the  one  south  of  the  old  parish 
house,  to  be  known  as  the  John  Walter  Tuton  Magnolia  Tree,  the  one 
south  of  the  main  body  of  the  church  to  be  known  as  the  Matthew 
George  Henry  Tree.  Both  of  these  trees  have  flourished  through  the 
years,  as  did  numerous  other  plantings  given  or  overseen  by  Mr.  Hood 
who  had  a  broad  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  horticulture. 

The  altar  guild  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  vestry  that  a  larger 
sacristy  was  needed,  and  hot  water  must  be  installed.  Some  of  the 
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needs  in  the  kitchen  in  the  parish  hall  were  met  by  remodeling  and  ex- 
pansion, taking  in  the  old  vesting  room  for  the  men's  choir  section. 

In  the  days  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  still  wore  hats  to  worship 
service  (1955),  the  church  borrowed  hat  racks  from  the  Battery  Park 
Hotel  for  use  by  the  men  .  .  .  the  ladies  kept  their  hats  on  for  the  wor- 
ship service.  These  seemed  popular  and  the  church  later  acquired 
some.  (It  is  to  be  wondered  if  the  Services  for  Trial  Use  will  ever  be 
accepted  with  such  enthusiasm.) 

In  1956,  the  south  entrance  to  the  church  was  rebuilt,  making  the 
steps  less  treacherous  .  .  .  another  gift  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  The  steps  were  completed  just  before 
his  death. 

The  year  of  1959  was  a  very  significant  one  in  the  history  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  as  the  need  for  expansion  in  every  area  of  church  life  was 
being  felt  more  strongly  by  the  day.  The  Mosseller  property,  east  of 
the  church  on  the  corner  of  Aston  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  was 
purchased  for  $22,500.  In  May  of  that  year,  a  study  committee,  with 
John  Simmons  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  ascertain  these  needs. 
During  the  rest  of  that  year  enthusiasm  for  expansion  grew  among  the 
parishioners. 

As  a  result  of  this  interest  a  building  committee,  with  Walter 
Bearden  as  chairman,  and  a  ways  and  means  committee,  with  Julian 
A.  (Jack)  Woodcock,  Jr.,  as  chairman,  were  appointed  in  early  1960. 

The  needs  were  apparent  as  the  study  unfolded.  The  church 
school  at  this  time  numbered  20  classes  which  were  being  conducted 
in  11  classrooms.  The  baby  care  room  was  a  dark  corner  of  the  parish 
hall  .  .  .  with  a  cold  floor  and  inadequate  heating.  The  seventh  grade 
boys  met  in  the  rector's  office  and  the  seventh  grade  girls  met  in  the 
clergy  vesting  room  .  .  .  afraid  to  speak  up  for  fear  of  interrupting  the 
sermon  being  delivered  next  door.  The  rector's  offices  and  administra- 
tive area  were  inadequate.  The  parish  hall  would  barely  seat  200 
people.  The  choir  rehearsed,  and  the  vestry  met  in  the  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha room  in  the  old  parish  house  .  .  .  this  room  is  currently  the  nursery. 

The  building  committee  recommended  a  total  of  20  classrooms,  a 
choir  rehearsal  room  with  ample  cabinet  space,  an  administration 
area  including  sufficient  space  for  "the  hats,  wraps,  and  other  gear  of 
the  administrative  personnel,"  and  an  elevator  for  use  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  people.  The  elevator  was  not  included  in  the  final  draw- 
ings and  in  June  of  1973,  the  issue  of  the  elevator  still  had  been 
simmering  for  sometime,  but  the  interest  seemed  inconclusive  ...  so 
there  is  now  a  separate  savings  account  for  the  hoped-for  elevator,  a- 
mounting  to  a  total  of  $100.00. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  T.  Edmund  Whitmire,  a  parishioner,  was 
selected  as  architect,  with  the  late  Philip  H.  Frohman  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  consulting  architect.  The  latter,  since  before  1920,  served  as 
the  architect  for  the  Washington  Cathedral.  Some  three  years  later, 
Doan  Ogden,  landscape  architect,  was  asked  to  assist  with  the  design 
and  planting  of  the  grounds. 

At  the  January  1961  annual  parish  meeting  a  presentation  of  the 
plans  was  made,  and  the  strong  concensus  of  the  parishioners  present 
indicated  that  they  desired  a  structure  approximately  twice  the  size  of 
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the  one  contemplated.  After  several  months  of  organizational  work, 
the  building  fund  campaign  committee  was  off  and  running  .  .  .  head- 
ed by  Jack  Woodcock. 

The  next  month  the  vestry  formally  resolved  that  the  master  plan 
for  expansion  of  the  church  property  would  include  two  buildings,  a 
parish  house  and  a  parish  hall.  The  cost  would  be  $300,000  with 
$175,000  being  allocated  to  the  parish  house,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
parish  hall.  The  latter  was  to  be  located  on  the  Mosseller  property,  and 
part  of  the  Loughran  property  .  .  .  purchased  later  for  the  sum  of 
$20,000. 

The  new  parish  house  was  to  contain  10  classrooms,  which  would 
double  the  teaching  space,  new  offices  for  the  Rector  and  his  Assist- 
ant, offices  for  the  Christian  education  director,  the  choir  director, 
the  secretary  and  a  general  workroom;  a  choir  rehearsal  room,  an 
infomal  meeting  room  and  storage. 

The  new  parish  hall  would  provide  space  for  seating  400  people 
at  meals,  a  modern  and  convenient  kitchen,  storage  and  workrooms. 

In  the  May  14th  leaflet,  the  campaign  was  formally  launched  with 
a  prayer:  "O  God,  Holy  Ghost,  visit  our  congregation  with  thy  love  and 
favour.  Enlighten  and  guide  the  Building  Program  of  our  Parish.  Grant 
us  grace  and  courage  to  work  faithfully  and  give  generously  that  more 
satisfactory  buildings  may  be  provided  for  the  nurture  of  this  family 
and  for  the  spreading  of  thy  Kingdom;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

The  prayer  was  answered,  for  by  August  the  sum  of  $266,511  had 
been  raised.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  Merchant  Construction 
Company,  negotiated  by  Walter  Bearden,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  to  build  the  parish  house  for  $135,000,  maximum  cost.  Dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  campaign,  the  Women  of  the  Church  raised 
$1,106.10  for  the  building  fund. 

Ground  was  broken  Sunday  morning,  September  11th,  and  it  was 
an  exciting  day  for  all  .  .  .  the  children  were  fascinated  and  referred  to 
it  as  the  "ground  digging". 

Four  rooms  in  the  parish  house  were  to  be  memorials  .  .  .  each 
to  bear  bronze  plaques.  The  informal  meeting  room  would  be  known  as 
the  Clark  Room,  named  for  Willis  Clark,  8th  Rector  of  the  church.  The 
large,  beautifully  equipped  choir  room  was  to  be  called  the  Rogers 
Room,  for  George  Floyd  Rogers,  9th  Rector.  The  rector's  office  was 
to  be  considered  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  William  McCready,  5th  Rector. 
The  assistant  rector's  office  would  be  a  memorial  to  Salena  Corpen- 
ing  Roberts.  She  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Trinity  parish  and  not 
only  did  she  leave  one  of  the  first  gifts  to  the  church,  but  her  daughter, 
the  late  Mrs.  Bethel  Clayton  (who,  until  her  death  in  1959,  was  for 
many  years  the  oldest  communicant),  left  a  substantial  bequest  in 
memory  of  her  mother.  This  was  applied  to  the  building  fund  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  assistant  rector's  office. 

As  the  building  progressed  the  blending  of  the  old  with  the  new 
was  being  accomplished  with  great  success  .  .  .  the  design,  English 
Gothic  with  Indiana  limestone  trim.  The  city  relinquished  its  lease  on 
the  parking  lot,  and  the  vestry  decided  to  pave  the  lot  and  improve  it 
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with  planting  strips.  This  was  done  right  before  the  dedication  service, 
which  was  planned  for  September  9,  1962. 

The  contractors  had  begun  to  dig  the  foundation  for  the  new  par- 
ish hall,  which  was  to  cost  $111,600.  All  of  the  children  in  the  parish 
were  invited  to  the  dedication  service,  as  well  as  parishioners,  outside 
friends  of  Trinity  Church,  and  other  churches  in  the  diocese.  Bishop  M. 
George  Henry  was  to  lead  the  service,  which  was  held  at  4:30  p.m.  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  classrooms  were  dedicated  after  the  singing 
of  hymn  384,  "Christ  is  made  the  sure  foundation".  Then  the  Bishop 
intoned,  "May  our  sons  grow  up  as  the  young  plants,"  with  the  re- 
sponse from  the  people,  "And  our  daughters  be  as  polished  corners 
of  the  temple".  The  closing  hymn,  165,  "All  praise  to  thee,  my  God, 
this  night,"  followed  the  dedication  prayer  and  blessing  .  .  .  the  people 
gathered  in  the  new  building  for  refreshments. 

There  was  only  one  hitch  in  the  day.  The  tar  on  the  new  parking 
lot  was  not  dry,  so  signs  such  as  the  following  were  posted  on  the 
parish  house  doors: 

The  parking  lot  is  beautiful 

But  the  tar  is  soft  and  new 

So  please,  come  in  by  other  doors; 

But  first,  scrape  off  your  shoe! 

During  the  summer  the  old  parish  hall  was  remodeled. 

Fall  brought  yet  another  aspect  to  the  building  program  ...  ro- 
mance entered  the  picture.  On  October  14th,  the  architect,  T.  Edmund 
Whitmire  (Ned)  and  Jean  Webster,  Director  of  Christian  Education,  an- 
nounced their  engagement.  Although  Jean  had  faithfully  kept  a  scrap- 
book,  with  pictures  of  the  entire  building  operation,  and  was  in  con- 
stant consultation  as  the  DCE  with  the  architect,  it  seemed  to  many 
that  they  were  together  more  than  "the  call  of  duty".  They  were  mar- 
ried November  24,  1962. 

1963  was  another  big  year  for  Trinity.  A  room  was  set  aside  for  the 
deaf  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  parish  house,  due,  in  large  part  to 
C.  E.  Fortune,  a  parishioner.  Their  Sunday  gatherings  were  held  in  the 
Redwood  Memorial  Chapel,  as  they  continue  to  be  today. 

The  new  parish  hall  was  dedicated  at  a  Service  of  Evensong 
on  June  2nd  at  4:30  p.m.  This  was  an  appropriate  day,  as  it  was  Whit- 
sunday, or  Pentecost  .  .  .  the  event  in  history  when  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  the  Church.  The  dedication  was  led  by  Mr. 
Tuton  and  the  Assistant  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Finley  Cooper.  Standing 
outside  the  door  Mr.  Tuton  prayed,  "Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to 
all  who  enter  herein."  At  the  library  entrance,  the  response  to  the  anti- 
phon  was,  "Teach  a  just  man,  and  he  will  increase  in  learning."  The 
response  at  the  kitchen  entrance  was,  "Thou,  O  God,  hast  of  thy  good- 
ness prepared  for  the  poor;  Thou  fillest  us  with  the  flour  of  wheat."  A 
beautiful  open-house  reception  followed  the  dedication.  Some  weeks 
later,  300  persons  were  served  their  first  meal  in  the  new  parish  hall. 

More  beauty  was  added  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  when  a  garden 
in  memory  of  George  Adams  Shuford,  who  died  in  1962,  was  given  by 
his  widow,  Daphne  Brown  Shuford.  The  garden,  a  small,  tranquil,  open 
work  brick-walled  retreat,  is  located  off  the  first  floor,  north-south 
hallway  of  the  new  parish  house.  It  is  planted  with  evergreens  ...  an 
acuba  and  a  japonica,  bordered  with  azaleas  and  liriope. 
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The  center  of  interest  in  the  gar- 
den is  a  graceful  cast  stone  statue 
of  St.  Fiacre,  an  Irish  monk  of  the 
7th  century,  who  went  to  France 
where  he  built  a  monastery  with  a 
guest  house  to  give  refreshment  to 
wayfarers.  His  day  is  August  30th  and 
this  lovely  spot  was  dedicated  on 
September  6,  1964  .  .  .  truly  a  place 
for  spiritual  and  mental  refreshment. 

More  land  expansion  came  in 
1965,  when  the  Heymann  lot,  located 
on  the  west  side  of  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, south  of  the  church,  was  pur- 
chased for  $14,500. 

Concern  for  the  new  did  not  obli- 
terate care  for  the  old.  The  beautiful 
tower  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
church  was  in  dire  need  of  repair  in 
1969  .  .  .  the  project  originally  con- 
ceived as  costing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  $5,000.  After  the  tower 
supports,  roof,  cross  and  mortar  were 
restored,  the  cost  was  in  excess  of 
$14,000.  This  was  paid  for  without  any  special  appeal  because  of  the 
regular,  disciplined  giving  of  so  many  of  the  parishioners. 

Many  members  have  contributed  to  the  fabric,  and  even  some 
have  borrowed  from  it.  Randy  Macatee  (Mrs.  George,  Jr.),  artist, 
gave  her  original  paintings  that  grace  the  walls  of  the  Clark  room.  Par- 
ishioners have  borrowed  paintings,  equipment  of  many  faceted  usages, 
and  even  the  pall,  which  went  to  Murphy  for  the  funeral  service  of 
Francis  C.  Bourne,  whose  mother,  sister  and  brothers,  children,  nieces 
and  nephews,  and  great-nieces  and  nephews  have  been  communicants 
of  Trinity  .  .  .  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  did  not  then  own  a  pall.  This 
pall  had  been  given  to  Trinity  by  Monimia  MacRae  (Miss)  in  memory 
of  her  mother. 

God's  world  and  therefore  His  Church  in- 
cludes the  love  and  care  for  the  lowly  creatures 
that  inhabit  it  .  .  .  Chris  Shaw  even  borrowed  an 
aquarium. 

The  seventies  brought  new  changes  in  the 
material  fabric  of  Trinity  .  .  .  these  were  frighten- 
ing, sometimes  dangerous  times,  and  the  safety 
of  the  personnel  of  the  church  staff  was  insured  by 
enclosing  the  secretaries'  offices  with  windows 
for  communication  .  .  .  the  Dutch  doors  into  their 
offices  could  then  be  locked.  An  alarm  system  di- 
rect to  police  headquarters  was  installed. 

Although  this  chapter  has  emphasized  the 
material  fabric  of  the  House  of  God,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  thread  which  sets  this  fabric 
apart .  .  .  that  makes  it  shimmer ...  is  the  people, 
God's  family  in  the  parish. 
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Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house 

Proverbs  14:1 

Frances  Lee  (Mrs.  H.  Kenneth)  writes  of  the  changes  in  the  ap- 
proach to  the  duties  of  St.  Hilda's  Altar  Guild  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  "I've  seen  the  strict  procedures  give  way  to  more  relaxed 
methods  and  a  much  greater  stress  put  on  aesthic  values."  The  Rev. 
John  H.  Diehl,  III,  came  to  Trinity  from  All  Saints  Church,  Lehighton,  Pa. 
During  his  five  years  as  Associate  Rector,  he  worked  very  closely  with 
the  altar  guild  members.  He  loved  flowers  and  was  quite  talented  in 
arranging  them.  He  introduced  many  new  forms  of  arrangements, 
such  as  the  beautiful  sun  rise  effect  that  was  created  for  an  Easter 
service. 

Mrs.  Lee  continues,  "The  piscina  was  a  must.  Water  from  the  fair 
linens  must  be  poured  on  the  ground.  Heads  were  always  covered  with 
little  white  caps  worn  while  working  in  the  chancel,  and  we  were  in- 
structed to  speak  quietly  when  on  duty." 

The  Chancel  Society  was  formed  on  June  19,  1891.  "The  object 
of  this  society  shall  be  to  care  for  the  Altar  Furnishings,  vestments  of 
the  Rector  and  for  everything  appertaining  to  the  Chancel  which  be- 
longs to  the  due  reverent  rendering  of  divine  service. 

"Any  lady  of  the  Parish  shall  be  eligible  for  membership,  and 
may  be  elected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any 
regular  meeting." 

In  1904,  during  a  discussion  of  Christmas  decorations,  it  was  a- 
greed  to  ask  Mr.  Beadle  (Biltmore  Estate)  if  he  would  donate  the 
greens  again.  .  .  the  wreathing  to  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $6.18. 

The  Chancel  Society  became  St.  Hilda's  Altar  Guild  in  March  of 
1915. 

Until  1950  the  altar  guild  had  been  a  small,  self-perpetuating 
group  .  .  .  the  assignments  had  been  life-time  ones.  Each  member  did 
one  job  only.  The  late  Clara  Holmes,  (Miss),  a  long  term  member, 
trained  everyone  and  made  every  piece  of  the  fair  linens.  Amanda  Ben- 
nett (Mrs.  Samuel)  cared  for  the  rector's  vestments  for  many  years  .  .  . 
was  paid  and  turned  the  money  back  to  the  rector's  discretionary 
fund.  Nan  Mead  Jones  (Mrs.  Benjamin)  was  given  a  gold  cross  and 
chain  for  her  forty  years  of  "faithful  service".  Sarah  Bernard  (Mrs. 
Silas  G.)  served  on  the  guild  for  thirty-five  years;  Blanche  Myers  Sher- 
mer  (Mrs.  Wallis),  for  forty-five. 

The  rotation  system  was  begun  in  1950  .  .  .  five  new  members 
were  installed  to  serve  five  years.  The  guild  was  divided  into  groups 
which  served  for  one  month.  Lucy  Pettigrew  (Mrs.  Charles)  agreed  to 
take  charge  of  training  new  members. 
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Through  the  years  members  of  the  guild,  aware  of  many  needs, 
have  constantly  given  to  the  church  .  .  .  sometimes  as  memorials, 
sometimes  as  outright  gifts.  In  1950  Lucy  Fletcher  (Miss)  made  a  new 
corporal  and  pall,  Mrs.  Bernard  gave  a  glass  vase  to  be  used  at  the 
back  of  the  cross  and  six  new  purificators.  The  late  Naomi  Wortham 
(Mrs.  Richard  J.)  gave  a  pair  of  silver  cruets  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
and  the  church  was  the  recipient  of  a  box  of  beautiful  linens,  which  was 
dated  1940,  from  the  family  of  the  late  Parson  Rogers.  Other  qifts  in- 
clude brass  vases  from  Lucian  Memminger  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ma- 
bel Dibelle,  a  former  member  of  the  guild;  a  Bible  box  from  the  Macon- 
ochies;  fair  linens  embroidered  by  Nina  Grobb  (Mrs.  Roy)  and  Mrs. 
Pettigrew;  a  chest,  now  in  the  north  vestibule,  from  Gertrude  Smith 
(Mrs.);  four  alms  basins  from  Mrs.  Bernard;  a  stole  and  maniple,  later 
made  into  a  burse  and  veil,  from  John  Diehl  ...  to  name  but  a  few  of 
many  gifts.  (Memorials  are  mentioned  also  in  other  chapters.) 

The  white  superfrontal  and  hangings  now  in  use  were  obtained 
when  Marjorie  Timson  (Mrs.  Charles)  was  chairman  of  the  appoint- 
ments committee. 

In  the  late  sixties  interest  began  to  grow  in  undertaking  a  pro- 
ject to  needlepoint  kneeling  cushions.  Mr.  Diehl,  Roxanne  Isbey  (Mrs. 
Edward  K.,  Jr.)  and  Elizabeth  Craig  (Mrs.  Charles  F.)  took  a  trip  to  Try- 
on  to  talk  to  Mary  Louise  Preston  (Mrs.  John)  about  designing  the 
kneelers.  Substantial  contributions  from  Eleanor  Miller  (Mrs.  Stephen) 
and  Gertrude  Brewster  (Mrs.  Kingman)  in  large  part  made  this  project 
a  reality.  Virginia  Morris  (Mrs.  William  C,  Jr.)  and  Mrs.  Craig  were 
co-chairmen,  and  many  parishioners  spent  lona  hours  in  needlenoint- 
ing  these  lovely  altar  kneeling  cushions,  which  were  dedicated  just 
last  year.  Their  design  includes  the  fleur-de-lis  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Trinity,  and  grapes  and  wheat,  suggesting  the  bread  and  wine  of  com- 
munion. It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  kneeling  cushions  will  be  needle- 
pointed  for  the  altar  rail. 

The  altar  guild  cannot  be  described  in  its  entirety  without  bring- 
ing in  Kenneth  Fritts,  the  church  sexton  ...  he  is  its  biggest  critic  and 
greatest  protector.  He  is  almost  always  around  on  Saturday  mornings 
when  the  flowers  are  being  arranged,  and  the  altar  being  prepared 
for  Sunday  worship.  He  has  become  very  knowledgeable  of  the  var- 
ious talents  of  the  members  ...  is  quick  to  tell  anyone  that  there  are 
two  groups,  the  first  made  up  of  ladies  who  spend  hours  arranging 
flowers,  the  second  made  up  of  the  "bunch  and  shake"  members. 

One  year  he  had  hung  the  Advent  wreath  when  Marie  Gudger 
(Mrs.  Lindsay)  was  on  duty.  They  were  inspecting  it,  Mrs.  Gudger  not- 
ing that  it  was  off-center,  Kenneth  protesting  that  it  wasn't,  saying,  "It's 
just  perfect  .  .  .  that's  the  difference  between  20-20  and  60-10  vision". 

Last  winter,  when  daylight  savings  time  was  initiated,  Mrs.  Gud- 
ger asked  if  she  could  pick  up  Kenneth  below  his  house  on  McDowell 
Street  when  it  was  pitch  dark  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  reply,  "I 
think  I  had  better  walk  to  the  funeral  home  where  there  is  some  light, 
because  on  these  black  mornings  you  might  pick  up  the  wrong  per- 
son." 

In  November  of  1968  Kenneth  Fritts  completed  twenty-five  years 
of  faithful  service  at  Trinity.  There  is  one  well  kept  secret  that  only  he 
knows  .  .  .  what  became  of  the  "appropriate  black  gown  while  on  duty" 
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that  the  vestry  authorized  him  to  wear  in  1949. 

Helen  Jones  (Mrs.  Arthur  M.)  has  been  chairman  of  the  appoint- 
ments committee  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  done  the  laundry  for 
the  clergy  surplices  and  linens  during  this  period.  Just  last  year  she 
completed  twelve  purificators,  eight  small  corporals,  one  large  corpor- 
al, one  credence  table  cover,  and  one  veil.  In  today's  world  of  miracle 
fabrics,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  only  fourteen  years  ago  that 
Trinity  purchased  its  first  dacron  surplices  .  .  .  instructions  being  that 
they  must  be  "laundered  with  care  and  drip-dried  only". 

Louise  Whitmire  (Mrs.  Roland),  except  for  her  years  of  rotation 
off  the  altar  guild,  has  served  faithfully  as  its  treasurer  for  many  years. 

When  the  sacristy  was  being  remodeled  in  the  building  program 
of  1962,  it  was  with  great  anticipation  that  members  looked  forward 
to  having  hot  water,  heat,  better  light  and  storage  space.  The  work- 
man who  was  assigned  to  this  job  was  asked  by  a  fellow  worker, 
"Just  what  is  a  sacristy?"  He  immediately  answered,  "A  kitchen,  of 
course."  This  observation  showed  greater  understanding  than  per- 
haps he  realized.  It  truly  is  a  kitchen,  for  in  the  sacristy  is  prepared  the 
special  meal  of  the  family.  There  are  kept  the  dishes  that  are  used,  the 
special  tablecloths  and  other  linens,  and  even  the  food  kits  .  .  .  after 
the  meal  of  holy  communion  the  dishes  are  reverently  washed  and  re- 
turned to  their  proper  shelves.  Thus  a  layman  of  another  denomination 
has  described  in  simple  language  the  working  heart  of  the  altar  guild 
.  .  .  the  sacristy.  Any  woman  (there  are  no  male  members,  though  they 
would  be  welcomed),  who  has  ever  served  on  the  altar  guild,  knows 
that  this  offering  of  herself  gives  her  a  deeper  insight  into,  and  rever- 
ence for,  the  worship  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Chairmen  of  St.  Hilda's  Altar  Guild 
Since  1951 

1951-1952  Lucy  Fletcher  (Miss) 

1953  Frances  Humphries  (Mrs.  Thomas) 

1954  Gladys  Pollard  (Mrs.  Robert) 

1955  Frances  Hoskins  (Mrs.  Cecil) 

1956  Kathleen  MacDonald  (Mrs.  James) 
1957-1959  Svea  Freeman  (Mrs.  Theodore) 
1960           Carolyn  Welch  (Mrs.  Harry) 
1961-1962  Henrietta  Lipscomb  (Mrs.  T.  W.,  Jr.) 

1963  Mrs.  Freeman 

1964  Frances  Lee  (Mrs.  H.  Kenneth) 

1965-1966  Doll  Swift  (Mrs.  J.  Gilbert,  Jr.)  then  Mrs.  Roy  Stanton 

1967-1968  Marie  Gudger  (Mrs.  Lindsey) 

1969-1970  Mrs.  Freeman 

1970  Jane  Davis  Tyler  (Mrs.  Edmund) 

1971-1973  Edna  Sill  (Mrs.  John) 

1974  Nancy  Reynolds  (Mrs.  John  M.) 


A 
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And  everyone  members  one  of  another 


Romans   12:5 


"The  Rev.  Matthew  George  Henry  knelt  today  (September  29, 
1948)  amidst  the  soft  shadows  of  the  sanctuary  in  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  in  hushed  silence,  received  a  commission  as  Bishop  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina." 

This  appeared  in  The  Asheville  Times  on  the  above  mentioned 
date. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  former  presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  the  chief  consecrat- 
or.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  who  was 
presiding  Bishop  at  the  time. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Disbrow  Phillips,  Bishop  of  Southwestern 
Virginia,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Neely  Carruthers,  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  served  as  co-consecrators. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  preach- 
ed ..  .  taking  his  text  from  Ezekial  37,  verse  10:  "I  prophesied,  as 
He  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived, 
and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army." 

During  the  service,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Noyes  Northrup,  Rector  of  All 
Souls  Episcopal  Church,  Asheville,  described  the  ceremony,  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  radio. 

This  was  truly  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  Trinity.  Bishop 
Henry's  family  became  communicants  of  the  parish,  and  have  contri- 
buted a  great  deal  towards  its  growth  .  .  .  both  spiritually,  as  well  as  in 
countless  other  ways.  The  Bishop's  son,  George  Kenneth  Grant  Henry, 
grew  up  in  the  church,  and  in  April  of  1971  was  ordained  to  the  dia- 
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conate  at  Trinity.  He  became  a  priest  on  February  19,  1972,  at  Em- 
manuel Church  in  Athens,  Georgia.  He  is  at  present  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Roland  Whitmire  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  on  May  27,  1953, 
and  in  May  of  1954,  to  the  priesthood  at  St.  John's  Church,  Sylva. 

Arthur  Brimley  was  ordained  to  the  Perpetual  Diaconate  on  April 
15,  1954,  and  served  Trinity  as  Assisting  Deacon  until  his  death  in 
December  of  1956. 

William  L.  Russell  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  on  June  14,  1955 
.  .  .  and  later  that  year,  December  17,  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  Murphy. 

The  Rev.  J.  Finley  Cooper,  Jr.  was  ordained  on  December  18, 
1960,  and  served  Trinity  as  Assistant  Rector  until  September  of  1963. 
He  came  to  Trinity  from  Virginia  Seminary  and  left  it  to  become  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Baltimore.  A  combined  ordination  was 
held  in  June  of  1968  when  William  Tallevast  and  Gray  Temple,  Jr.  be- 
came priests.  This  service  was  conducted  by  Bishop  Henry  and  Bish- 
op Gray  Temple. 

Sam  Anthony  Portaro,  Jr.,  who  served  as  summer  seminary  assist- 
ant at  Trinity  in  1972,  was  approved  and  recommended  by  the  vestry 
to  the  standing  committee  for  ordination  as  a  deacon  in  December  of 
1972.  He  will  be  ordained  sometime  in  the  fall  of  the  current  year. 

Postulant  status  was  given  to  Levering  Bartine  Sherman,  Jr.,  a 
Trinity  communicant,  in  April  of  1972.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood on  June  8,  1974,  at  St.  Matthias,  Asheville. 

Trinity,  as  the  largest  parish  in  the  diocese,  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  diocesan  affairs  .  .  .  financially  and  administratively.  To 
point  out  the  growth  of  Trinity's  budget,  in  1949,  only  $1,560,  or  ap- 
proximately 8%  of  the  total  budget  of  $20,267,  was  the  diocesan  as- 
sessment. Last  year  $28,000,  or  more  than  25%  of  the  total  budaet,  was 
designated  for  the  diocese.  From  1963  through  1965,  Trinity  allocated 
$4,000  per  year  to  the  Bishop  and  the  executive  council  for  capital  im- 
provements in  the  diocese.  Several  thousand  more  are  ordinarily  giv- 
en to  seminaries  and  diocesan  related  institutions. 

At  a  diocesan  convention  held  at  Trinity  in  1953,  a  permanent 
memorial  fund  of  $100,000  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  and  grants  to  the  missions  for  worthy  capital  needs.  This  was 
later  called  the  Diocesan  Advance  Fund  .  .  .  today  the  Diocesan  Ad- 
vancement Fund,  supported  by  gifts  raised  by  the  Committee  of  1,000. 

Two  other  diocesan  conventions  were  held  at  Trinity  in  1948  and 
1963,  as  well  as  numerous  deanery  meetings,  retreats,  and  seminars. 
Bishop  Henry  was  elected  President  of  the  Synod,  Province  of  South 
Eastern  United  States  in  1962,  and  the  next  year  the  synod  meeting 
was  hosted  by  Trinity. 

Over  fifty  parishioners  have  served  on  diocesan  committees  .  .  . 
obviously  too  many  to  name.  However,  there  have  been  a  few  persons 
who  have  served  in  so  many  capacities  that  they  should  be  singled 
out.  Trinity's  Rector,  Mr.  Tuton,  has  been  on  almost  every  committee. 
He  served  on  the  standing  committee  many  times  since  1948,  as  a 
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member  of  the  board  of  examining  chaplains  from  1951  until  the  pre- 
sent, and  is  chairman  of  the  commission  on  ministry.  Other  respon- 
sibilities he  has  taken  in  the  diocese  include:  executive  committee 
(ten  years);  mission  and  church  extension;  christian  social  relations; 
finance;  promotion;  director  of  Appalachian  School  and  Deerfield  .  .  . 
four  times  a  delegate  to  general  convention,  and  four  times  a  delegate 
to  the  synod  meeting. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Assistant  Rector  for  3  years,  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  and  promotion  committees.  He  served  also  as  editor  of  The 
Highland  Churchman.  In  1962  Mr.  Cooper  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  the  diocese,  as  editor  of  The  Highland  Churchman  .  .  .  the  a- 
ward  for  the  best  diocesan  publication  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  McAllister,  also  Assistant  Rector  for  3  years, 
was  a  member  of  the  standing  and  Christian  education  committees, 
and  a  delegate  to  general  convention.  Before  coming  to  this  diocese, 
he  had  served  with  the  Associated  Episcopal  Missions,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
He  left  Trinity  to  become  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

The  late  William  M.  Redwood  served  the  diocese  for  30  years  as 
treasurer  until  his  death  in  1953,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  and  the  trustees. 

The  late  V.  Jordan  Brown  served  as  treasurer  for  thirteen  years, 
1954-1966.  He  was  a,,member  of  the  trustees,  executive,  standing,  fi- 
nance, and  promotion  committees.  He  was  a  delegate  four  times  to 
general  convention.  He  served  as  director  of  Patterson  School,  Valle 
Crucis,  Deerfield,  and  In  The  Oaks  .  .  .  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South. 

John  L.  Simmons  has  been  a  member  of  the  trustees,  standing, 
executive,  and  finance  committees,  as  well  as  a  trustee  of  St.  Mary's 
School. 

The  late  Charles  E.  Timson  served  as  a  trustee  and  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Foundation.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  general  conven- 
tion. He  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  gave  to  the  diocese  their  home  with  its 
beautiful  surrounding  property  .  .  .  now  Deerfield. 

Edwin  S.  Hartshorn  served  on  the  standing  committee  for  eleven 
years,  was  a  delegate  to  general  convention  and  a  synod  meeting,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  social  relations  and  finance  committees. 

Many  women  from  Trinity  have  been  involved  with  diocesan  af- 
fairs: Lucy  Fletcher  (Miss),  Helen  Thomas  (Mrs.  Fred),  Frances 
Jennings  (Mrs.  Richard),  Phyllis  Franz  (Mrs.  Bruce),  Jean  Webster  (now 
Mrs.  T.  Edmund  Whitmire),  Eleanor  Field  (Mrs.  Francis),  Florence 
Dunlop  (Mrs.  Harrison),  Ruth  Henson  (Mrs.  Claude),  May  Jo  Ford  (now 
Mrs.  Virgil  Gray),  Eleanor  Miller  (Mrs.  SteDhen  J.),  Belle  Ledbetter 
(Mrs.  E.  O.),  Sophie  Redwood  (Mrs.  Robert),  Virginia  Dameron  (Mrs. 
Charles  E.),  Ernestine  Tuton  (Mrs.  John  W.),  and  Emily  Carr  (Mrs. 
Eugene  M.,  Jr.). 

A  significant  year  for  the  diocese  was  1973  when  its  first  Bishop 
Coadjutor,  the  Rev.  William  Gillete  Weinhauer,  was  elected.  Mr.  Tuton 
served  as  chairman  of  the  search  committee  for  candidates  to  fill 
the  position  of  Bishop  Coadjutor.  The  Rev.  Weinhauer  came  to  the 
diocese  from  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he  served  as  Rector  of 
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Christ  Church.  He  was  consecrated  on  September  6th,  in  what  was  to 
be  one  of  the  last  and  most  impressive  events  held  in  the  Asheville  City 
Auditorium,  before  it  was  to  be  remodeled  as  part  of  the  new  Civic 
Center.  The  service  was  sacred  and  solemn,  colorful  and  beautiful. 
There  were  four  processions  .  .  .  the  first,  the  combined  choirs;  the 
second  included  the  acolytes,  special  guests,  and  representatives,  the 
craftsmen  and  designers  of  the  Bishop's  Episcopal  habit,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  diocese;  the  third  was  made  up  of  postulants  and  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders  and  ecumenical  representatives  from  other 
Christian  and  Jewish  groups,  guest  clergy  and  clergy  of  the  diocese; 
the  fourth  procession  was  composed  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Most  Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  the  Bishops  of  the 
Fourth  Province  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  consecration  partici- 
pants. 

At  no  time  in  anyone's  memory  had  so  many  Episcopalians  been 
gathered  in  one  place  in  western  North  Carolina  .  .  .  the  Holy  Spirit 
could  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  building  and  beyond. 

The  auditorium  was  dominated  by  a  tremendous  suspended  cross 
under  which  three  steps  led  to  an  open  four-sided  altar  which  was 
covered  with  a  white  fair  linen  cloth. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  A.  Elebash,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina,  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fraser,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  were  co-conse- 
crators  ...  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Wetmore,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  New 
York,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  George  Henry,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, were  the  presenters.  The  Rev.  George  D.  Stenhouse  was  the  Bish- 
op's chaplain.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Tuton  and  the  Rev.  Ronald  Haines  of 
St.  Francis  in  Rutherfordton  were  attending  presbyters. 

The  climax  of  the  service  came  as  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  other 
Bishops  present  layed  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  Bishop-elect, 
representing,  the  Apostalic  Succession.  The  Presiding  Bishop  said, 
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"Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  ud  the  Grace  of  God,  which 
is  given  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our  hands;  for  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  soberness." 

The  music  was  particularly  lovely,  Marilyn  Keiser  (Miss)  of  All 
Souls,  Asheville,  Music  Consultant  for  the  Diocese,  was  the  orqanist 
.  . .  Jefferson  McConnaughey,  Trinity  organist,  her  assistant.  Rosemary 
Crow  (Mrs.  S.  Jerome),  choir  director  at  Trinity,  and  Douglas  Barnett 
of  Grace  Church,  Morganton,  were  assistant  conductors.  There  were 
trumpets,  tympani,  brass  players,  and  a  trombone.  Steve  Floros,  a 
parishioner,  was  one  of  the  trumpet  players. 

All  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  clergy,  who  were  attending  or 
participating  in  the  services,  were  guests  at  Trinity  for  supper  (under 
the  able  supervision  of  Mrs.  Jennings,  kitchen  chairman),  prior  to  the 
consecration  which  began  at  8  o'clock. 

This  was  an  historic  and  memorable  event  in  the  diocese. 

Bishop  Henry,  beloved  .  .  .  and  known  by  every  person  in  the  dio- 
cese, as  it  had  been  said  that  his  car  is  his  cathedral,  will  retire  in 
1975.  His  dedication,  his  deep  and  contagious  faith,  his  love  of  peo- 
ple and  life  and  God  have  been  an  inspiration  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina. 


T 


And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  of  wood 


Exodus   27:1 


Perhaps  the  seed  for  the  building 
of  the  chapel  was  planted  on  Easter 
Sunday  of  1950,  when  an  overflow 
crowd  at  the  service  prompted  the 
suggestion  that  the  men's  bible  class 
room,  later  to  become  the  chapel,  be 
equipped  with  an  amplifier. 

In  July  of  1952,  the  vestry  grate- 
fully accepted  William  Morris  Red- 
wood's generous  offer  to  convert  this 
room  into  a  memorial  chapel,  with  the 
entrance  facing  east.  The  chapel  was 
completed  in  1954  and  was  named  the  Redwood  Chapel. 

It  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  .  .  .  oak  paneled  throughout,  with  a 
five  paneled  altar  centered  with  a  carving  of  the  letters  IHS  .  .  .  stand- 
ing for  the  first  three  letters  in  Greek  of  the  name,  Jesus.  In  the  rear 
of  the  nave,  the  organ  is  enclosed  with  a  design  of  rounded  open- 
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work  wood,  suggesting  the  Trinity. 

The  reredos  is  of  velvet  ...  a  deep  rich  red.  The  cushions  in  the 
pews  and  kneeling  benches  are  the  same  color. 

This  chapel  was  truly  a  Redwood  family  gift.  The  altar  cross  was 
given  in  honor  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Redwood,  by  Gladys  Redwood  Pol- 
lard (Mrs.  Robert).  The  two  tall,  slender  candlesticks  were  a  gift  of 
the  Robert  Redwood  children  .  .  .  Sophie  Redwood  Bass  (Mrs.  Thom- 
as), Eleanor  Redwood  Penovich  (Mrs.  Joseph),  and  Edith  Redwood 
Cook  (Mrs.).  Edith's  baby,  Nina  Redwood  Cook,  was  the  first  child  to 
be  baptized  in  the  chapel. 

A  missal  (the  altar  book)  was  given  by  Frances  Clark,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband,  DeWitt.  Mrs.  Clark  was  a  sister  of  Sophie  Red- 
wood (Mrs.  Robert).  Mrs.  Clark  also  gave  prayer  books  for  clergy  use 
in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Campbell.  These  gifts  were  made  per- 
manent by  a  modest  endowment.  Ola  Williamson  (Mrs.  Weldon)  contri- 
buted two  silver  cruets,  a  memorial  to  her  sister,  Mary  Hartshorn  (Mrs. 
Edwin).  A  veil  and  burse  were  a  gift  of  Nora  Lee  Brimley  (Mrs.  Arthur). 

Nina  Boykin  Redwood  offered  to  give  to  the  chapel  two  sets 
of  four  stained  glass  windows  in  memory  of  her  husband,  William  Mor- 
ris Redwood,  whose  love  for  Trinity  inspired  the  chapel  gift.  These 
windows  were  designed  by  Orin  Skinner  of  Connick,  Boston.  They 
were  installed  in  the  summer  of  1957. 

The  east  window  represents  God  as  the  Creator,  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier. 

From  left  to  right:  the  Hand  of  God,  extending  peace  to  the 
world;  the  dove,  suggesting  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  paschal  lamb,  Christ, 
suffering  and  bearing  upon  His  shoulders  the  sins  of  the  world,  thus 
giving  us  freedom;  the  cross  and  globe,  depictinq  that  God  is  indeed 
ruler  of  the  world,  being  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world. 

The  north  window  depicts  creation,  birth,  crucifixion,  and  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  upper  left  panel  is  Christ  as  an  infant, 
with  Mary,  his  Mother,  and  Joseph;  right  upper  panel,  the  crucifixion; 
the  left  lower  panel,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  man;  right  lower 
panel,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  His  disciples  after  the  resurrection  .  .  . 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  symbolized  by  the  dove  in  the  panel  above,  and 
by  the  representation  of  twelve  flames. 

When  the  chapel  was  completed,  the  sacristy  left  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired.  There  were  a  few  cupboards  on  the  wall,  no  real  place 
to  work,  and  no  water .  .  .  the  chalice,  paten  and  cruets  had  to  be  tak- 
en into  the  kitchen  of  the  old  parish  hall  to  be  washed.  There  being  no 
piscina,  the  water  remaining  after  the  service  was  taken  outside  and 
poured  directly  onto  the  ground.  There  were  three  doors  in  the  old 
sacristy  .  .  .  one  into  the  chapel,  one  into  the  old  parish  hall,  and  one 
into  the  kitchen.  The  latter  was  closed  off  when  the  new  sacristy  came 
into  being. 

The  need  for  renovation  was  recognized.  In  1963,  a  donor  who 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous,  had  the  sacristy  remodeled  with  new 
cabinets,  counters,  lights  and  water .  .  .  the  room  to  be  paneled  in  light 
wood.  This  was  done  as  a  memorial  to  Elizabeth  Lumpkin  Glenn  (Mrs. 
Eugene),  a  long  term,  faithful  altar  guild  member. 
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The  chapel  has  served  another  unexpected  part  in  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  parish.  In  1972  the  vestry  reluctantly  decided  that  the  church 
would  be  locked  at  all  times  when  the  church  was  unattended  ...  a 
sign  would  be  placed  near  the  entrance  indicating  that  the  Redwood 
Chapel  was  open  for  prayer  and  meditation. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Trinity  without  the  Redwood  Chapel.  It  fulfills 
many  needs  ...  a  worship  place  for  the  deaf  congregation,  a  small 
holy  place  for  Friday  communions,  intimate  weddings  and  funerals. 


* 


For  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light 

Revelations  22:5 

A  tour  of  the  church  with  an  eye  to  the  windows  is  a  very  enlight- 
ening one  .  .  .  Trinity's  windows  are  a  mixture  of  medallion  and  pictor- 
ial styles. 

The  reredos  window  is  described  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  building  of  the  church.  The  large  west  window  above  the  baptismal 
font  depicts  six  saints,  who,  from  early  Biblical  times  and  myths  down 
through  history,  have  been  defenders  of  the  faith  .  .  .  Saints  Laur- 
ence, Martin,  Raphael,  Michael,  George  and  Louis.  The  window  is  in 
memory  of  James  W.  Patton  and  his  son,  Thomas  W. 

It  was  this  window  that  inspired  the  new  windows  in  the  church, 
because  several  vestrymen  were  standing  under  it,  after  a  service,  and 
got  quite  wet  from  the  rain  that  was  pelting  d6wn.  The  late  V.  Jordan 
Brown  became  immensely  interested  in  the  condition  of  all  the  win- 
dows, and  a  committee  was  formed,  which  suggested  that  consultation 
be  held  with  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  glass  studios  in  the  coun- 
try ..  .  Henry  Willet  Stained  Glass  Studio  of  Philadelphia.  In  April  of 
1965  the  windows  were  examined,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  large 
east  and  west  windows  could  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $2,670.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  interest  and  help  of  others,  made  it 
possible  to  create  in  the  north  transept  a  window  that  showed  the  in- 
fancy and  childhood  of  the  young  Jesus  ...  a  carpenter,  a  reader  of  the 
scriptures,  the  gifts  of  the  three  wise  men,  and  the  fleeing  from  Bethle- 
hem and  King  Herod.  This  window  was  later  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Brown  by  action  of  the  vestry.  The  south  transept  window,  in  memory 
of  Marcia  E.  and  William  D.  Houghteling,  celebrates  the  Risen  Ascend- 
ed Lord,  who  gave  power  to  the  new  Church  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
Narratives  from  the  early  church  life  are  incorporated  with  representa- 
tions of  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 

The  windows  on  the  south  aisle  continue  the  story  of  the  Church 
in  the  world  by  depicting  great  figures  of  Christendom.  Peter,  James, 
and  John  were  chosen  to  represent  the  saints  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
The  three  female  saints  selected  were  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  representing 
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the  continent,  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  St.  Hilda  of  Whitby,  Eng- 
land. The  story  of  St.  Joan  is  well-known  to  most  of  the  parish  of  all 
ages. 

St.  Margaret  was  the  bride  of  Malcolm  and  reigned  as  Queen 
of  Scotland  until  her  death  in  1293.  She  was  a  person  of  great  piety 
and  humility,  and  enabled  her  husband  to  grow  in  his  religious  life. 
In  spite  of  the  glory  that  surrounded  royalty,  she  kept  a  great  simpli- 
city of  faith  .  .  .  even  on  her  death  bed,  when  she  learned  of  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  eldest  son  in  battle,  she  remained  true  to  the 
faith. 

St.  Hilda  was  the  Abbess  of  Whitby  and  lived  from  614  to  680  A.D. 
She  supported  and  built  a  special  house  at  Whitby,  where  there  was 
great  learning  and  development  of  the  religious  life.  When  the  Roman 
type  of  worship  and  government  of  the  Church  was  approved  at  Whit- 
by, St.  Hilda  accepted  it,  although  her  nature  was  more  congenial  to 
the  Celtic  way.  Many  bishops  came  out  of  the  institution  which  she 
founded  .  .  .  the  high  and  low,  kings  and  princes,  came  to  her  for 
counsel.  She  was  severely  afflicted  physically  toward  the  end  of  her 
life,  but  kept  constant  her  faith.  These  windows  are  in  memory  of 
Henrietta  and  Charlotte  Kerr. 

Three  great  recent  Anglicans  are  seen  in  the  third  of  the  three 
lancet  windows,  William  Temple,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  given  in  memory  of  Louise  Rogers  (Mrs.  George 
Floyd).  William  Temple,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  until  his  death  in 
the  Second  World  War,  represents  great  scholarship  and  theology. 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker  was  a  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,  hav- 
ing served  first  as  a  missionary  in  China.  Phillips  Brooks  was  probab- 
ly the  greatest  preacher  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  ever 
produced.  He  died  in  Boston  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  fourth  window  presents  three  great  recent  non-Anglicans. 
This  was  a  very  difficult  decision  for  the  committee  to  reach  .  .  . 
advice  was  sought  from  several  specialists  in  church  life  and  recent 
church  history.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  windows  were  to  be  in 
recognition  of  Paul  Tillich,  the  very  eminent  theologian  who  died  re- 
cently; John  Mott,  a  great  Methodist  layman,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  in  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement;  the 
late  Pope  John  XXIII,  who  did  more  to  open  up  the  Roman  Church  to 
dialogue  with  Protestant  churches  than  anyone  ever  could  have 
dreamed  possible  .  .  .  this  in  the  few  short  years  of  his  pontificate.  The 
changes  in  Roman  Christianity  and  its  relationship  to  other  churches 
today  was  largely  the  result  of  this  one  great  person. 

The  window  in  the  south  vestibule  depicts  a  chemist,  a  cook,  and 
a  policeman,  saying  that  ordinary  people,  God  helping,  can  join  the 
ranks  of  the  saints.  This  window  was  given  by  the  Lyons  Lee  family  in 
memory  of  Sarah  Hatch  and  James  Hardy  Lee  and  their  three  children, 
Walter  Hatch,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  and  Luria  Lyons. 

The  window  in  the  north  vestibule  follows  this  same  theme,  show- 
ing a  teacher,  mother,  housekeeper,  carpenter,  judge,  physician, 
seamstress,  artist,  and  secretary.  This  window  was  given  in  memory 
of  Bette  Biter  Dailey  by  her  husband,  Richard,  and  reads:  "Now  there- 
fore ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with 
the  Saints". 
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As  one  proceeds  down  the  north  aisle,  he  sees  in  the  first  window, 
the  Christ  Child,  in  memory  of  Leicester  and  Sarah  Carpenter  Chap- 
man. The  second  window  illustrates  physicians,  St.  Cosmos,  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Damian.  Much  is  known  about  St.  Luke,  but  few  may  be  famil- 
iar with  St.  Cosmos  and  St.  Damian.  They  were  twin  brothers  who 
practiced  their  profession  without  claiming  reward  from  their  pa- 
tients .  .  .  hence  known  as  "silverless".  Both  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  This  window  was  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  James 
Gedding  Hardy. 

The  third  window,  in  memory  of  Florence  Griffith  and  Harmon 
Ayres  Miller,  depicts  Saints  Alban,  George  and  Andrew.  The  left  panel 
is  St.  Alban,  who  was  the  first  English  martyr,  dying  about  304  A.  D. 
at  the  hands  of  Roman  soldiers.  He  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
Emperor,  or  to  deny  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  exchanged  clothes 
with  a  priest  in  order  to  protect  him,  therefore  he  is  depicted  in  priest's 
vestments.  This  took  place  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian  (284-305  A. 
D.),  who  was  resolutely  determined  to  abolish  the  Christian  religion. 

St.  George  was  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Army  and  was  put  to 
death  about  the  time  of  St.  Alban,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  dragon 
he  killed  may  have  been  some  outstanding  enemy  of  the  Church,  and 
was  later  described  as  a  "Beast".  He  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  England 
and  Genoa,  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  defender  of  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous coasts. 

St.  Andrew,  in  the  third  panel,  led  his  brother,  St.  Peter,  to  Christ. 
The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  a  missionary  society  for  men,  which 
flourished  at  Trinity  for  many  years,  was  named  for  him.  Tradition  says 
that  he  died  on  a  cross,  now  called  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  His  feast 
day  is  November  30th. 

The  fourth  window  was  given  in  memory  of  Jarvis  and  Anna  Nash 
Buxton  ...  the  former,  the  first  rector  of  Trinity.  Isaiah,  Simeon,  and 
Anna  appear  in  the  three  panels,  with  a  quote  from  the  Old  Testament 
Prophet  Isaiah  (11:2),  "And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him". 
Simeon,  a  just  and  devout  man,  had  been  told  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
he  would  see  the  Messiah  before  his  death.  He  was  in  the  temple  when 
Joseph  and  Mary  brought  the  Christ  child  to  the  temple  for  presenta- 
tion, and  he  blessed  them.  Anna,  the  aged  prophetess,  was  also  there, 
and  told  the  people  of  Jerusalem  of  their  redemption  through  His  com- 
ing. 

Thus,  at  Trinity,  the  light  from  the  outside  world  filters  through 
many  facets  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness 


Psalm  96 


Worship  at  Trinity  is  neither  what  is  popularly  called  "high 
church"  or  "low  church"  .  .  .  the  forms  its  services  take  are  somewhat 
in  the  middle.  The  changes  in  worship  forms  over  the  past  ten  years 
have  not  been  as  drastic  as  in  many  Episcopal  churches.  For  one 
thing  the  altar,  a  beautiful  work  of  marble,  is  stationary  and  cannot 
be  moved  from  one  spot  to  the  other,  without  substantial  alteration. 
Also,  it  could  be  said  that  during  this  period  of  change  and  experimen- 
tation, the  clergy,  although  perfectly  willing  to  innovate,  have  been 
somewhat  more  conservative  than  some  of  their  fellow  priests. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  have  always  been  services  of 
Holy  Communion  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  every  Sunday;  Morning 
Prayer,  with  Holy  Eucharist,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month;  Holy 
Communion  on  Friday  mornings  (first  in  the  church,  then  in  the  Red- 
wood Chapel),  on  Christmas,  Easter  and  other  special  occasions.  In 
the  summer  of  1974  Holy  Communion  was  offered  in  the  Redwood 
Chapel  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  those  "who,  for  some  reason 
or  the  other,  found  it  difficult  to  attend  the  morning  service". 

August  1948  was  a  unique  time  for  the  services  at  Trinity.  Be- 
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cause  of  the  polio  epidemic,  civil  authorities  banned  public  gatherings 
of  any  kind.  The  Rector  held  services  at  their  regular  times,  alone,  in 
the  church,  asking  that  families  participate  in  common  worship  in  their 
homes  at  the  usual  hour  when  they  would  normally  be  in  church. 

One  of  the  most  moving  worship  services  is  the  Communion  held 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  when  a  table  draped  in  a  white  linen  cloth  is 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  chancel.  The  elements  are  set  on  this  table 
rather  than  on  the  altar  to  symbolize  the  simplicity  of  the  Last  Supper, 
and  the  form  that  this  service  took  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of 
those  times  after  the  death  of  Our  Lord.  The  leader  of  the  Eucharist 
stands  behind  the  table,  facing  the  congregation. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  wine  and  the  bread  have  been 
brought  from  the  rear  of  the  church  to  the  altar  for  consecration.  This 
is  done  by  two  laymen,  frequently  a  man  and  his  wife,  or  a  parent  and 
child,  who  proceed  the  ushers  when  they  move  forward  to  accept  the 
collection  plates.  This  again  symbolizes  the  early  Christian  years 
when  the  oblations  were  offered  in  the  home,  as  a  gift  of  the  Christ- 
ians. 

In  the  summer  of  1954  a  family  service  was  instituted  at  9:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  addition  to  the  regular  service  at  11  o'clock. 
This  was  continued  for  five  years,  until  March  of  1959,  when  it  was 
decided  to  combine  the  services  for  a  trial  period  in  the  summer  .  .  . 
the  time  to  be  10:30  o'clock.  It  was  felt  that  the  two  services  were  split- 
ting the  church  family,  and  that  many  who  attended  the  earlier  ser- 
vice never  knew  or  saw  some  of  those  who  attended  the  later  one,  and 
vice  versa.  This  experiment  was  a  success  ...  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer the  decision  was  reached  to  make  the  single  service  schedule 
permanent. 

One  of  the  few  furnishings  in  the  church  that  is  occasionally  moved 
is  the  Litany  desk  .  .  .  placed  sometimes  in  the  center  aisle,  sometimes 
in  the  nave.  A  memorial  gift  of  a  prayer  desk  from  Sophie  Redwood  to 
her  husband,  Robert  Redwood,  "a  devout  communicant,"  remains  in 
the  sanctuary,  as  does  the  sedalia  (acolytes  bench)  on  the  pulpit  side 
of  the  altar,  a  memorial  to  Lindsey  Gudger  from  his  widow. 

From  1949  until  the  present,  a  total  of  1,554  services  of  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Marriage  and  Funeral  have  been  performed.  Several 
statistics  are  interesting  to  note  .  .  .  there  have  been  617  persons  con- 


Agnes  Robinson  and  her  older  sister, 
the  late  Susannah  Emerson  Carter 


Mrs.   Robinson 
and  her  late  husband,  Charles 
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firmed  in  Trinity,  175  more  coming  into  the  Earthly  Kingdom  of  His 
Church  than  departing  it  for  His  Heavenly  Kingdom.  There  have  been 
472  baptisms,  and  163  marriages.  Probably  the  oldest  Hying  baptized 
member  of  the  parish  is  Agnes  Carter  Robinson  (Mrs.  Charles),  who 
was  born  January  8,  1887,  and  baptized  by  Dr.  Buxton  in  the  second 
church.  The  largest  number  of  baptisms,  33,  took  place  in  1956  .  .  . 
the  largest  confirmation  classes,  39,  were  in  1949  and,  1954  .  .  .  death 
took  its  greatest  toll  in  1956  when  28  funeral  services  were  held  .  .  . 
and  14  marriages  were  performed  in  1953. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  hold  private  baptisms, 
with  invited  guests  only.  The  strong  emphasis  on  the  church  as  a  fam- 
ily changed  this.  It  was  believed  that  a  person  being  baptized  was  en- 
tering God's  church  family  and  therefore,  the  congregation  should  be 
a  part  of  this  event.  So  for  a  number  of  years,  baptisms  have  been  per- 
formed at  regular  services,  with  the  congregation  turned  to  the  bap- 
tismal font  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  the  smaller  children  leaving 
their  pews  to  gather  around  so  they  might  get  a  closer  look  at  the 
baby.  This  service  was  further  beautified  by  the  gift,  in  1972,  of  a  lovely 
dossal  which  was  placed  on  the  wall  behind  the  font,  as  well  as  other 
enrichments  of  the  baptismal  area  .  .  .  memorials  to  the  late  Lillian 
Dyer  Grimmett  given  by  her  daughter,  Vivian  Vickers-Smith.  The 
baptismal  font  was  given  in  the  early  years  in  memory  of  Josie  Buel, 
Fanny  Buxton,  and  Lilly  Carmichael. 

Lay  readers  have  been  a  part  of  the  parish  worship  for  many 
years.  Some  of  our  present  lay  readers  were  trained  by  Bishop  Henry 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  diocese.  The  first  lay  readers  class  held 
at  Trinity  was  led  in  1958  by  the  Rev.  Melvin  Maxey,  Assistant  Rector, 
for  some  five  persons  .  .  .  some  of  whom  are  still  active. 

Another  facet  of  worship  at  Trinity  is  the  Sunday  School  and 
service  held  each  Sunday  for  the  deaf  congregation.  This  began  in 
1935,  organized  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Fletcher  of  Alabama,  a  traveling 
clergyman.  Robert  Miller,  retired  teacher  from  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf,  directed  the  Sunday  School  for  about  two  years. 
John  E.  Waller  and  Lorenzo  Taylor,  communicants,  have  been  teaching 
the  congregation  since  1937.  The  prayer  service  and  Sunday  School 
are  now  held  in  the  Redwood  Chapel,  simultaneously  with  the  services 
in  the  main  church.  Several  times  during  the  year,  missionaries  to  the 
deaf  visit  Trinity  to  conduct  the  services. 

The  processional  at  Trinity  is  a  beautiful  and  joyous  event  each 
Sunday,  seeming  to  set  the  tone  for  the  service  to  follow  .  .  .  acolytes 
in  the  red  vestments,  carrying  the  crosses  and  flags  and  torches  .  .  . 
the  youth  and  adult  choirs  in  full  voice  .  .  .  vested  lay  readers  .  .  .  and 
finally  the  clergy.  The  dignity  of  the  processional  was  heightened  by 
two  memorial  gifts.  The  brass  torches,  which  are  used  on  special  oc- 
casions, as  well  as  a  new  holder  for  the  processional  cross,  were  given 
by  her  family  in  memory  of  Sarah  Chapin  (Mrs.  Stuart).  The  torches, 
flanking  the  lead  crucifer  and  the  flags  in  the  processional,  are  placed 
in  standards  at  the  altar  rail  when  the  processional  reaches  the  chan- 
cel. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  memorials  received  by  the  parish  is 
the  Vance  Jordan  Brown  cross,  given  by  his  widow,  Lula  Rockwell 
Brown,  and  their  children.  The  cross  was  dedicated  in  a  special  ser- 
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vice  in  the  summer  of  1967  .  .  .  today  it  leads  the  processional.  The 
cross  was  designed  by  Rambusch  of  New  York,  Designers,  Craftsmen, 
and  Lighting  Engineers,  who  had  previously  done  the  interior  nave  and 
chancel  lighting.  The  wood  on  the  cross  is  ebonized  walnut  and  the 
sterling  silver  symbols  are  oxidized.  The  symbols  are  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  who  have  led  the  proces- 
sion of  Christians  through  history  with  their  narratives,  the  four  gos- 
pels. The  IHS  symbol  (the  first  three  Greek  letters  in  the  name  Jesus) 
suggest  Jesus  at  the  center.  The  fleur-de-lis,  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  is 
also  displayed  on  the  cross.  The  symbols  are  seen  also  at  the  base  of 
the  large  lights  in  the  church. 

Without  music  and  the  works  of  the  altar  guild,  the  services  of 
worship,  praise  and  thanksgiving  would  not  be  whole  .  .  .  these  offer- 
ings are  dealt  with  in  other  chapters. 

Secretaries  at  Trinity,  throughout  the  years,  have  had  a  very  dir- 
ect part  of  its  worship  aspect  .  .  .  without  them  there  would  not  have 
been  available  Outreach,  or  the  leaflets  giving  the  sequence  of  the  Or- 
der of  Morning  Prayer,  and  Holy  Communion.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
their  many  duties,  and  the  parish  has  been  most  fortunate  in  those  who 
have  served  in  this  capacity.  Nan  Mead  Jones  (Mrs.  Benjamin), 
known  as  "Miss  Nan",  served  for  many,  many  years  until  1947,  when 
she  retired.  She  was  given  a  modest  life  pension.  At  this  time  the  sec- 
retary's desk  was  in  the  same  office  with  the  Rector  .  .  .  the  last  room 
on  the  right,  second  floor,  in  the  old  parish  house.  One  can  imagine 
the  confusion  of  this  arrangement.  Helen  Thomas  was  employed  until 
1951,  when  Frances  Clark  (Mrs.  DeWitt  Hudson)  became  parish  secre- 
tary. "Pan",  as  she  was  affectionately  known  to  many,  remained  in  this 
capacity  for  ten  years.  Evelyn  Verduin  (Mrs.  Williard  P.)  followed  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  Then  came  Lynne  Bearden  (Mrs.  Walter,  Jr.)  for 
two  years,  to  be  succeeded  by  DeeDee  Morrison  Acee  (Mrs.  J.  Mar- 
shall, Jr.)  in  1968.  Charlotte  Erwin  (Mrs.  James  P.,  Jr.)  served  for  two 
years,  when  she  resigned  and  was  replaced  in  1973  by  the  present 
secretary,  Jane  Coxe  (Mrs.  Joseph  P.).  Florence  Floros  (Mrs.  Nick)  has 
served  as  assistant  secretary  since  1965.  These  ladies  have  enriched 
every  part  of  our  parish  life. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  processional,  the  priest-in-charge 
always  says  a  prayer  asking  for  God's  guidance  and  acceptance  of 
the  service  to  follow.  One  Sunday,  in  the  summer  of  1972,  when  the 
Rector  was  on  vacation  and  the  Associate  Rector,  John  W.  Diehl,  was 
marooned  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  flood,  Sam  Portaro,  seminary  student, 
unexpectedly  found  himself  in  full  charge  for  the  first  time  ever.  Be- 
fore his  prayer  behind  the  doors  of  the  nave,  he  took  a  deep  breath, 
turned  to  the  young  acolytes  and  said,  "Well,  boys,  here  goes  Ama- 
teur Hour . . .  punch  or  kick  me  when  I  do  the  wrong  thing,  for  you  guys 
know  more  about  this  than  I  do."  The  service  was  held  as  smooth  as 
silk. 

Trinity,  one  of  the  three  churches  on  Church  Street,  has  tradition- 
ally been  involved,  not  only  with  these,  but  with  other  churches  in  the 
city.  Lenten  Services  were  inaugurated  in  the  parish  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  in  the  form  of  devotionals  in  the  1930's.  New  life 
came  in  1947  when  Trinity  joined  with  the  First  Baptist,  Central  Metho- 
dist, and  First  Presbyterian  churches  for  combined  services  .  .  .  held  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre.  A  sign  of  those  times  was  the  fact  that  the  Wom- 
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en's  Auxiliary  formally  requested  that  arrangements  be  made  to  insure 
that  Negroes  could  attend.  Sometime  later  these  services  were  moved 
from  the  theatre  and  held  alternately  in  the  three  churches  of  Church 
Street. 

Yet  another  ecumenical  indication  of  Trinity's  involvement  is  the 
fact  that  since  1916  Greek  Orthodox  weddings,  funerals,  and  services 
were  held  in  the  church.  It  is  said  that  these  services  were  very  elab- 
orate and  very  beautiful.  Holy  Trinity  Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  com- 
pleted in  1959  .  .  .  prior  to  that  time  they  had  no  priest  and  no  church. 
A  priest  would  come  from  out  of  town  once  a  month  to  hold  a  service. 

The  last  decade  has  been  one  of  change  . . .  the  voice  of  youth  has 
made  itself  heard  throughout  the  land.  The  young  people,  as  well  as 
the  young  adults,  seemed  to  want  simplicity,  more  freedom,  truth,  and 
no  hypocrisy.  The  Church  felt  that  it  was  losing  many  of  its  young 
communicants  .  .  .  the  world  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  had  become 
increasingly  more  complex  and  challenging. 

At  the  1970  general  convention  it  was  decided  that  a  long  hard 
look  should  be  taken  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  .  .  .  written  in  1789,  but  based  largely  upon  the  very  early 
English  prayer  books,  some  as  early  as  the  first  prayer  book  of  1549. 
The  prayer  book  was  revised  for  the  last  time  in  1928.  So  in  1971,  the 
book  of  Services  for  Trial  Use  was  compiled  .  . .  authorized  alternatives 
to  prayer  book  services.  The  book  was  received  with  strong  and  di- 
verse reactions  .  .  .  some  of  the  people  felt  that  it  spoke  very  clearly 
to  today  and  today's  language,  that  it  met  a  need,  long  desired.  Others 
objected  to  it  so  strongly  that  they  refused  to  come  to  church  if  they 
knew  that  the  service  would  be  read  from  the  Green  Book,  lightly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Jolly  Green  Giant". 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  not  the  only  denomination  that  is  under- 
going change  .  .  .  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  made  many  revi- 
sions, as  well  as  the  Presbyterian  and  others.  Many  churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  have  done  likewise. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Services  for  Trial  Use,  there  was  a 
short-lived  booklet,  Liturgy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  used  at 
Trinity  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  in  1968,  through  May,  and 
only  once,  in  March  of  1969.  (This  was  a  two-toned  green  covered 
book,  and  apparently  received  little  acclaim  as  it  never  got  a  "popular 
name"). 

In  1970  the  Services  for  Trial  Use  was  used  during  Lent.  Since 
that  time,  the  services  have  been  used  only  occasionally  until  the 
present  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  diocese,  in  1974, 
obligatory  use  of  a  particular  worship  service  was  introduced.  The  First 
Order  of  Holy  Communion  and  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  had 
to  be  said  for  three  months  up  to  Pentecost.  Beginning  September  1st, 
for  three  months,  the  Second  Order  of  Holy  Communion  and  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  are  to  be  conducted. 

Yet  another  book,  Authorized  Services  1973,  was  published  .  .  . 
described  as  the  "pew  edition"  because  its  purpose  was  to  provide,  at 
as  low  a  cost  as  possible,  all  that  the  people  in  the  pews  would  nor- 
mally need  for  the  public  recitation  of  the  Daily  Office  and  the  cele- 
bration of  Holy  Communion,  including  the  complete  Psalter.  Quoting 
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from  the  preface  of  this  book,  "The  revised  services  are  reproduced 
as  authorized  by  the  General  Convention  of  1973,  in  both  the  more 
familiar  'traditional'  style  and  the  more  contemporary  speech  of  today." 
Other  books  published  in  regard  to  these  revisions  include  The  Daily 
Office  Revised,  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  Litanies,  and  Lesser  Feasts 
and  Fasts.  Episcopalians  seem  compelled  to  give  their  books  nick- 
names .  .  .  Authorized  Services  1973  is  known  as  the  "Zebra  Book," 
due  to  the  design  of  its  cover. 

The  1970  general  convention  authorized  still  more  changes  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  With  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  and  the  vestry,  a  man 
may  be  selected  to  assist  the  priests  by  administering  the  chalice. 
These  appointments  last  only  two  years  and  then  the  person  must  ro- 
tate off  for  at  least  one  year.  The  three  parishioners  who  have  served 
Trinity  in  this  capacity  are  Martin  N.  Shaw,  Jr.,  John  L.  Simmons  and 
Eugene  M.  Carr,  Jr.  Unconfirmed  children  were  allowed  to  receive 
communion  .  .  .  the  age  to  be  determined  by  each  Bishop.  In  this  dio- 
cese it  is  eight  years.  In  order  to  prepare  children  for  the  experience, 
Mr.  Diehl  held  an  instructional  communion  in  the  Clark  room. 

Ushers  can  certainly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  worship  service, 
as  they  insure  reverent  and  orderly  seating  for  the  arriving  congrega- 
tion. A  story  is  told  about  the  late  Henry  Hood,  who,  at  the  time  he  was 
in  charge  of  securing  ushers,  constantly  got  two  men  with  similar 
names  mixed  up  .  .  .  one  a  member  of  Trinity  and  one  a  member  of 
Central  Methodist.  One  week  he  inadvertently  called  and  asked  the 
Methodist  to  serve  . .  .  the  latter  was  flattered  at  being  called  for  he  was 
not  a  regular  church  goer.  That  Sunday  Trinity  was  minus  one  usher 
and  Central  Methodist  had  one  extra. 

As  was  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  parish, 
during  its  125  years,  has  been  more  modest  than  some  parishes  in  the 
extent  of  its  Anglo-Catholic  ceremonial  expressions  and  practices  .  .  . 
the  present  seems  to  indicate  that  this  balance  between  "high"  and 
"low"  church  worship  will  continue  into  the  fufure. 


A 


Sing  aloud  unto  God  Our  Strength 

Psalm  81 

Music  has  been  an  inseparable  offering  of  worship  since  time  be- 
gan. It  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis,  chapter  4,  verse  21,  "And  his 
brother's  name  was  Jubal:  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ". 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Trinity  parish  has  been  concerned 
about  its  organ.  As  early  as  May  of  1948,  Mr.  Tuton  was  asked  by  the 
vestry  to  follow  up  with  certain  members  of  the  parish  as  to  whether 
they  were  willing  to  contribute  funds  for  rebuilding  the  organ  .  .  . 
as  memorials.  This  sounds  very  much  like  the  vestry  minutes  of  today. 
An  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  on  a  new  pipe  organ  was  formed  by 
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vestry  decision  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  ...  a  result  of  the 
findings  of  two  experts.  These  consultants  recommended  strongly  that 
further  repairs  on  the  existing  organ  would  be  unwise.  It  remains  for 
the  future  to  tell  when,  how,  and  what  kind  of  organ  will  grace  the 
church. 

There  have  been  quite  a  few  organists  and  choir  directors  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  .  .  .  and  several  faithful  choir  members  of 
long  duration.  The  late  Annie  Jones  (Mrs.  Allmond),  with  her  beautiful 
soprano  voice,  was  soloist  and  choir  member  for  at  least  forty-four 
years.  Blanche  Myers  Shermer  (Mrs.  Wallis),  who  died  in  1953,  served 
in  the  choir  for  thirty-five  years.  The  late  Frances  Garlic  Clark  (Mrs. 
DeWitt  Hudson)  faithfully  sang  in  the  choir  for  forty  years.  A  story 
happily  remembered  about  her  occurred  at  a  festival  service  on  Palm 
Sunday.  For  some  reason  or  other,  when  the  processional  started,  she 
could  not  find  a  hymnal,  so  she  processed,  singing  by  memory,  clutch- 
ing only  her  palm  fronds.  As  she  came  down  the  center  aisle,  she 
passed  her  husband,  DeWitt,  who  was  singing  lustily  from  his  hymnal 
.  .  .  reached  out  and  took  his  book,  much  to  his  surprise.  He  never 
missed  a  note.  In  the  choir  of  today,  probably  the  members  with  sen- 
iority would  be  Helen  Baldwin  (Mrs.  Curtis),  who  has  been  singing  re- 
ligiously since  1939,  and  Robert  Craig  (Dr.),  who  has  been  with  the 
choir  for  twenty-five  years.  Mrs.  Baldwin  recalls  the  late  Mrs.  Shermer 
as  choir  mother  and  all  of  her  very  strict  regulations  ...  no  colored 
shoes,  only  black  or  white,  and  above  all,  no  earrings. 

Marguerite  Smathers  Jones  (Miss),  long-time  dedicated  organist 
and  choir  director,  retired  in  1946  to  be  replaced  by  Helen  Heers  (Mrs. 
Erwin).  Mrs.  Heers  was  followed  by  Joseph  Privette  in  1949.  He  re- 
mained at  Trinity  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

During  these  times  a  modest  amount  of  money  was  spent  on  the 
organ.  It  was  slightly  repaired  in  1949  at  a  cost  of  $850.00.  In  1951, 
the  congregation  was  informed  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  organ  and 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  it.  The  Charles  Miller  Company  of  Char- 
lotte was  given  a  contract  for  $8,765  to  rebuild  the  organ  .  .  .  the  north- 
east entrance  to  the  church  to  be  permanently  closed  to  make  ad- 
ditional space  available  for  the  organ  loft.  The  organ  console  was 
placed  at  floor  level  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  stalls,  creating  sub- 
stantial dissatisfaction  .  .  .  this  was  rectified  by  changing  its  position. 

May  Jo  Ford  (now  Mrs.  Virgil  Gray)  became  organist  and  choir 
director  in  1955.  Under  her,  the  high  school  choir  was  begun,  mak- 
ing three  sections  of  the  choir .  .  .  the  other  two  are  the  adult  and  jun- 
ior sections.  The  junior  section  of  the  choir  was  begun  by  Mrs.  Floyd 
Rogers  and  their  blue  vestments  and  headcoverings  were  charming 
.  .  .  the  latter  being  little  white,  starched  Dutch  caps.  Several  ladies 
made  these  caps  because  they  had  to  be  replaced  quite  frequently  .  .  . 
Catharine  Henry,  the  Bishop's  wife,  probably  still  sees  them  in  her 
sleep,  for  she  made  dozens  and  dozens  of  them.  The  vestments  and 
caps  were  patterned  after  the  ones  used  at  St.  George  Church,  New 
York.  Unfortunately  years  of  use  finally  wore  them  out,  and  they  were 
replaced  in  the  late  fifties  with  the  present  blue  cassocks  and  white 
cottas  ....  diligently  cared  for  by  Edith  Perkins  (Mrs.  Lee),  junior  choir 
mother  for  many  years. 

An  unsung  member  of  the  church  family,  who  is  responsible  for 
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making  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  is  James  Parker.  When  the  ser- 
vices were  combined  in  1959  and  held  only  at  10:30  o'clock,  this  pre- 
sented a  problem  as  far  as  broadcasting  on  radio  stations  .  .  .  this 
schedule  did  not  fit  theirs.  Hence  the  services  have  been  taped  from 
that  year  until  the  present.  As  in  most  areas  of  life  there  have  been 
goofs  in  this  department  also.  On  one  occasion,  the  then  Mrs.  Ford  was 
at  the  organ  and  Dr.  Parker  was  recording  away  .  .  .  unaware  that 
the  tape  was  upside  down.  The  radio  station  was  a  little  dismayed 
when  it  began  to  broadcast  the  service  and  got  nothing  but  a  back- 
ward service  to  the  accompaniment  of  unharmonious  noise. 

During  this  period  another  amusing  incident  took  place  during  the 
processional.  Young  Betty  Simmons  (now  Mrs.  Joseph  Bear)  lost  her 
shoe  as  she  processed  down  the  aisle.  Finley  Cooper,  the  Assistant 
Rector,  without  batting  an  eye,  reached  down  and  picked  up  the  shoe, 
carrying  it  under  his  hymnal  to  the  chancel.  Betty  did  not  remain  shoe- 
less for  long  .  .  .  but  did  limp  down  the  aisle. 

Lewis  Fisher  was  acting  organist  for  a  short  period  after  Mrs. 
Gray  left.  Dr.  James  Pait  served  as  organist,  and  Mrs.  William  Peeke 
as  choir  director,  for  a  six  month  period,  beginning  in  November  of 
1966.  Marjorie  Ostborg  (Mrs.  Paul)  served  as  organist  and  choir  direc- 
tor for  two  years,  and  was  replaced  by  Rosemary  Crow  (Mrs.  S. 
Jerome),  as  choir  director,  in  January  of  1969,  with  George  Bartholo- 
mew as  organist.  J.  D.  Bledsoe  followed  the  latter  in  six  months. 

As  one  can  tell  these  were  very  trying  times  as  far  as  church  mus- 
ic was  concerned,  because  there  were  so  many  changes  in  music 
personnel.  Trinity  was  fortunate  that  its  Associate  Rector,  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Diehl,  III,  was  talented  at  the  organ.  Many  Sundays  he  played 
and  then  came  into  the  sanctuary  to  assist  with  or  conduct  the  service. 
John  later  left  Trinity  to  study  church  music  in  England  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Church  Music. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been  many  beautiful  music  offerings 
at  the  worship  services  .  .  .  one  of  these,  long  to  be  remembered,  is 
the  Bach  Cantata  140  Wachet  Auf  given  in  1970  by  the  adult  choirs, 
augmented  by  other  choristers.  The  music  at  Christmas  and  Easter  is 
always  very  special  .  .  .  often  a  violin,  trumpet,  clarinet,  cymbal  and 
other  instruments  swell  the  notes  of  the  organ. 

Malcolm  Williamson  of  Scotland  introduced  a  new  form  of  music 
at  Trinity.  He  is  the  composer  of  church  operas  that  paint  the  stories 
of  the  Bible  in  a  singable  and  happy  fashion.  In  1971,  Trinity  was  host 
for  the  diocese  for  a  one-day  happening  to  present  his  opera  Gene- 
sis. This  was  repeated  when  the  children  at  Trinity  combined  with 
those  from  All  Souls  to  present  the  opera  three  times  ...  at  All  Souls, 
Trinity  and  Warren  Wilson  College. 

That  same  year,  during  Lent,  the  children  presented  two  operas: 
Jonah  and  the  Whale  and  Knight  in  Shining  Armour. 

Jefferson  McConnaughey,  a  junior  student  at  Mars  Hill  College, 
and  an  extremely  talented  young  musician,  became  organist. 

Sadly,  the  high  school  section  of  the  parish  choir  was  disbanded 
in  1973,  because  there  were  only  seven  members,  five  of  whom  joined 
the  adult  section. 
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Church  music,  also,  has  undergone  many  changes  in  the  last  few 
years.  Trinity  has  hosted  folk  masses,  has  produced  a  jazz  cantata 
by  Walter  S.  Morsley,  called  100%  Chance  of  Rain,  about  a  man 
called  Noah  and  a  flood  and  an  ark,  has  been  visited  by  Episcopal 
monks,  who  celebrated  a  folk  mass  with  guitars,  poetry,  and  a  special 
form  of  group  activity,  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  modern  worship  hap- 
penings in  the  parish. 

The  summer  of  1974  brought  a  family  choir  so  that  the  regular 
choir  members  could  have  a  vacation  from  the  choir  stalls.  It  also 
brought  a  very  successful  Summer  Concert  Series  on  Tuesday  even- 
ings. These  concerts  ranged  from  all-Baroque  programs  to  collections 
of  Broadway  and  popular  tunes  with  a  chance  for  the  audience  to 
participate.  Jeff  McConnaughey  assisted  and  accompanied  these 
concerts  on  organ,  piano  and  harpsichord. 

Music  at  Trinity  adds  to  the  lilt  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  and 
deepens  its  worship  services. 


The  knowledge  of  His  Will  in  all  wisdom  and  understanding 

Colossians  1:9 

Christian  education  is  the  essence  of  the  life  of  any  parish  fam- 
ily ..  .  for  herein  lies  the  growth  in  wisdom  and  understanding  of  each 
of  its  communicants,  from  the  smallest  toddler  to  the  oldest  parishion- 
er. This  fact  has  been  recognized  at  Trinity  throughout  its  history, 
although  it  is  more  discernable  in  some  periods  than  in  others. 

The  approach  to  this  subject  is  as  varied  as  the  stars  of  the 
universe  .  .  .  each  person  deals  with  it  in  his  own  way,  although  hope- 
fully guided  by  Sunday  School,  adult  education  classes,  discussion 
groups,  seminars,  creative  activities,  fellowship,  service  to  others, 
recreation,  music,  worship,  books,  and  by  just  "being"  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  God's  world,  made  in  His  image. 

Sunday  School  has  traditionally  been  the  springboard  of  Christ- 
ian education,  and  there  has  been  a  parade  of  dedicated  and  talented 
parishioners  who  have  taught  over  the  years.  Perhaps  the  older  gen- 
eration of  today  does  not  remember  exactly  what  he  was  taught  in 
Sunday  School,  but  he  remembers  the  spirit  of  the  experience.  Ned 
Whitmire  (T.  Edmund)  sums  it  up  in  this  way,  "I  don't  remember  one 
real  fact  that  he  (James  Lee)  taught  from  any  book,  but  his  faithfulness 
in  being  in  class  with  us  unruly  boys  has  always  stuck  with  me." 

In  the  forties  and  prior  to  that  time,  Sunday  School  was  far  more 
structured  than  in  later  years  ...  the  title  for  the  head  of  the  Sunday 
School  was  Superintendent.  This  position  was  held  for  many  years  by 
William  M.  Redwood,  Lyons  Lee,  Harvey  Heywood,  and  Lavon  Sara- 
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fian.  A  great  fuss  was  made  over  attendance  pins  and  a  student  had 
to  memorize  the  catechism. 

Mrs.  Fred  Thomas  (Helen)  served  as  Director  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion for  several  years  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  .  .  .  working 
primarily  to  give  the  children  a  meaningful  experience  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  Rev.  Rudolf  Locher  took  on  this  duty  during  his  four 
years  as  Assistant  Rector. 

Milton  wrote  in  his  Areopagitica,  "A  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master  spirit."  This  attitude  was  shared  by  Eleanor  Field 
(Mrs.  Francis),  when  she  and  Mr.  Field  returned  as  parishioners  to 
Trinity  in  1952  to  find  a  book  cart,  which  was  pushed  around  during  the 
coffee  hour  by  Betty  Buhman  (Mrs.  Walter),  and  a  table  with  a  few 
books  on  it.  Together  with  a  hardworking  group  of  some  five  persons, 
Mrs.  Field  set  about  to  change  this  situation  .  .  .  books,  a  book  case 
and  a  browsing  chair  were  begged  from  interested  parishioners,  and  a 
lending  card  system  was  set  up.  Two  of  the  largest  book  contributors 
were  Lyons  Lee  and  Nora  Lee  Brimley  (Mrs.  Arthur).  Later  Anne  Fuller 
Coxe  (Mrs.  W.  F.  P.  Coxe,  Jr.)  catalogued  the  library  in  the  Dewey  Deci- 
mal system,  still  in  use  today. 

The  library  has  grown  over  the  years  from  about  100  books  in  the 
early  days  to  1,200  today. 

Mrs.  Field  writes  of  the  library,  "We  do  not  have  ten  and  twenty 
cent  balances  anymore;  we  edged  our  way  into  the  parish  budget 
about  1960.  For  the  past  few  years  a  generous  anonymous  parishion- 
er has  kept  us  in  the  black.  The  library  belongs  to  the  Seabury  Library 
Service,  which  sends  well  chosen  books  four  or  five  times  a  year  .  .  . 
many  gift  books  are  received.  I  purchase  most  of  the  books,  with  the 
clergy  being  the  final  judges  of  all  books. 

"We  have  given  some  fifty  books  to  St.  George's  Church,  West 
Asheville,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  to  other  churches." 

For  the  past  several  years,  Diddy  Nevins  (Mrs.  Marvin)  has  cap- 
tained a  team  of  several  people  to  be  on  hand  on  Sunday  at  the  coffee 
hour,  and  Janet  Thompson  (Mrs.  Thomas)  has  been  cataloging  all  the 
books.  Other  faithful  helpers  over  the  past  twenty  some-odd  years  are 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Categories  of  reading  include,  to  name  a  few,  psychology,  Jesus 
Christ,  God,  prayer,  the  Episcopal  Church  and  its  teaching,  sacra- 
ments, social  problems,  sex,  marriage,  grief,  alcoholism,  sickness, 
healing,  sermons,  fiction,  biography,  and  children's  reading  for  all 
ages.  Mr.  Tuton  uses  a  great  many  of  these  books  in  counseling  peo- 
ple, both  in,  as  well  as  outside  the  parish. 

It  is  heartening  to  hear  a  child  say  when  he  checks  out  a  book, 
"I  signed  my  own  name!"  The  library  today  is  being  used  more  and 
more,  its  purpose  is  to  support  the  work  of  the  parish  in  its  goals, 
(stated  later  in  this  chapter). 

"My  favorite  quotation  about  books  is  one  of  St.  Augustine's, 
'When  we  pray  we  speak  to  God,  when  we  read  a  good  book  God 
speaks  to  us,'  "  Mrs.  Field  concludes. 

In  1952  members  of  the  Christian  education  committee  recom- 
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mended  that  the  parish  needed  a  full  time,  trained,  Director  of  Christ- 
ian Education.  This  became  a  reality  when  Jean  Webster  (Mrs.  T.  Ed- 
mund Whitmire)  came  to  Trinity  in  January  of  1954.  She  writes,  "The 
DCE  sought  to  enlarge  the  horizons  of  the  Christian  education  program 
in  the  parish.  The  basic  truth  of  the  'new'  philosophy  is  as  old  as  the 
Church  herself. 

"It  begins  with  the  assertion  that  the  Church  is  God's  family  gath- 
ered together  each  Sunday  morning,  as  well  as  when  it  is  scattered 
throughout  the  world  on  other  days.  It  maintains  that  the  blood  family 
is  the  little  church  within  the  home,  so  that  God's  family,  wherever  it 
might  be,  is  unique." 

This  philosophy  was  developed  by  the  National  Church  in  1949,  at- 
tempting to  involve  Christian  education  in  the  total  life  of  the  parish, 
and  to  develop  resources  from  educators,  psychologists,  and  theo- 
logians that  would  be  geared  to  the  child's  level  of  understanding  and 
involvement  with  life.  The  Seabury  Series  evolved  from  these  efforts, 
and  was  used,  almost  exclusively,  during  the  years  of  Mrs.  Whitmire's 
service. 

Mrs.  Whitmire's  introduction  to  the  parish  was  one  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  present.  A  large,  very  important  youth  conference 
was  being  held  at  Trinity,  with  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Tuton,  and  many  other 
adults  attending.  Young  people  read  the  lessons.  One  boy  had  prac- 
ticed all  week  on  reading  the  chapter  he  thought  Mrs.  Whitmire  had 
assigned  to  him.  He  had  misunderstood  the  chapter  number  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  in  a  loud  clear  voice  from  II  Samuel  .  .  .  the  seduction 
of  Tamar.  The  Director  of  Christian  Education  wished  the  floor  would 
swallow  her  up  .  .  .  Mr.  Tuton  sank  further  into  his  chair,  undoubtedly 
thinking  that  he  was  going  to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  adjusting  to  the  "new" 
approach  to  Christian  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  family  worship  service  at  9:30  o'- 
clock was  inaugurated  in  this  year,  and  the  separate  Easter  afternoon 
service  for  children  was  discontinued  .  .  .  again  the  emphasis  being  on 
the  parish  family.  This  children's  Easter  service  was  a  colorful  event. 
Each  class  had  a  banner,  a  silk  purse,  holding  the  mite  box  offerings, 
and  flowers  that  they  carried  into  the  church.  The  flowers  were  tied 
onto  a  wooden  lighted  cross  placed  in  the  front  of  the  chancel  .  .  . 
made  by  Francis  O.  C.  Fletcher  many  years  before.  Another  reason 
this  event  was  done  away  with  was  that  it  had  become  an  "award 
thing"  .  .  .  the  children  with  the  best  attendance  were  the  chief  parti- 
cipants. 

Another  new  event  was  initiated  that  year  .  .  .  the  parish  picnic, 
which  has  been  an  annual  event  ever  since. 

Under  Mrs.  Whitmire  and  the  Rev.  Finley  Cooper,  the  Assistant 
Rector,  the  youth  programs  of  the  parish  flourished  in  every  aspect .  .  . 
Mr.  Cooper  had  a  unique  way  with  young  people  and  spoke  their 
language.  It  can  be  said  that  this  success  continued  under  the  Rev. 
John  McAllister,  the  Assistant  Rector,  following  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Mc- 
Allister had  quite  a  talent  with  the  pen  ...  a  warm,  personal  style.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  birthday,  baptism,  or  confirmation  anniversary,  each 
child  in  the  parish  received  a  very  special  letter  from  him  ...  a  time 
consuming,  but  most  worthwhile  task. 
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mittee  developed  a  larger  emphasis,  seeking  to  study  ways  in  which 
fuller  life  could  be  brought  to  those  in  and  beyond  the  parish  through 
education,  worship  and  outreach. 

The  Parish  Life  committee  sponsored  many  events  in  the  1960's 
which  reflect  the  less  hectic  life  styles  of  those  times.  The  Men  of 
Trinity  was  a  viable  group  for  a  period,  first  giving  way  to  a  men's 
Wednesday  morning  prayer  breakfast,  then  becoming  inactive  due  to 
busy  business  schedules  and  involvement  in  civic  activities.  The 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  was  revived  in  1965,  but  a  short  time  later, 
disbanded,  due  to  the  same  reason.  During  Advent  of  1962,  the  com- 
mittee sponsored  neighborhood  visitations  .  .  .  the  admonishment  being 
that  visitors  should  stay  no  longer  than  one  hour  in  a  "visitee's"  home. 

But  always,  education  has  been  the  salient  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  sponsored  retreats,  known  as  parish  life  weekends,  led  by 
outside  priests  ...  an  experience  in  group  dynamics.  These  events 
are  fondly  remembered  by  the  participants.  Mrs.  Bearden  describes 
them  as  sort  of  adult  camp  life,  and  recalls  an  incident  when  the  ladies 
were  arguing  a  point  so  strongly  that  the  opening  prayer  could  scarce- 
ly be  heard. 

Parish  Life  sponsored  several  five  night  lecture  series  at  the 
church,  including  one  in  1965  led  by  Dr.  Albert  T.  Mollegin  of  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  a  second  in  1966  by  Dr.  James  Stewart  of  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina-at  Asheville,  on  Trueblood's  The  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  and  a  third,  just  last  fall,  when  the  new  Bishop  Coadjutor 
delivered  a  "mind  boggling"  three-session  series  to  many  parishioners 
as  his  introduction  to  members  of  Trinity,  and  vice  versa. 

The  committee  planned  Lenten  educational  opportunities  for  a 
number  of  years  .  .  .  this  task  was  later  taken  over  by  the  adult  educa- 
tion committee,  a  subcommittee,  with  Pat  Gladding  (Mrs.  Walter  St. 
George),  as  chairman.  The  need  for  small  discussion  groups,  rather 
than  a  service  and  formal  lecture,  was  recognized  and  these  were  of- 
fered on  every  subject,  from  art  to  comparative  religion,  from  the  role 
and  responsibility  of  parenthood  and  marriage,  to  Bible  study  and 
knowing  one's  self  better  .  .  .  the  more  personal  approach. 

In  1967,  the  committee  established  Outreach,  a  weekly  newsletter 
which  was  mailed  to  the  parishioners  .  .  .  sometimes  known  as  "Out- 
rage". The  Sunday  leaflet  was  discontinued  as  such.  In  that  year  the 
committee  also  sponsored  participation  in  the  National  Church's  pro- 
gram MRI  (Mutual  Responsibility  and  Interdependence)  with  the  par- 
ish's companion  church,  The  Cathedral  Church  in  Nassau.  MRI  also 
stresses  the  spirit  of  mutual  interdependence  within  the  parish  and  the 
diocese.  Members  also  were  involved  in  the  deanery  action  committee, 
which  was  an  attempt  to  coordinate  and  share  mutual  programs  within 
the  Asheville  deanery  ...  a  diocesan  structure  in  which  Mr.  Diehl  was 
very  active.  This  resulted  in  the  establishment,  the  following  year, 
of  joint  programs  for  young  people  in  the  deanery  ...  a  project  that 
met  with  very  little  success. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  need  was  felt  to  establish  a  purpose  for  the 
parish  but  this  was  done  in  1969:  "The  purpose  of  Trinity  Parish  should 
be  to  grow  intellectually  and  emotionally  in  our  personal  relationship 
with  God  in  order  to  apply  Christianity  to  our  everyday  life". 
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The  adult  education  subcommittee  was  formed  that  year  and  the 
name  of  the  Parish  Life  committee  was  changed  to  the  Parish  Life  and 
Mission  committee. 

In  1970  the  tradition  was  begun  of  having  a  Thanksgiving  Eve  ser- 
vice following  the  downtown  Christmas  parade  and  a  barbecue  supper 
at  the  church  .  .  .  previously  the  service  had  been  held  Thanksgiving 
morning. 

The  parish  had  not  had  a  Director  of  Christian  Education  for  six 
years,  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  program  and  attend- 
ance was  dropping.  An  evaluation  was  suggested. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  on  Christian  education  was  formed  in  1970 
with  two  sub  committees  .  .  .  one  for  adult  education  and  one  for 
youth  education.  Roy  Davis  chaired  the  group,  which  met  for  three 
months.  Its  charge  was  to  consider  the  purpose  of  Trinity  as  stated  a- 
bove,  and  to  consider  at  length  help  from  The  Education  Center,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  whose  work  is  the  "research,  design,  consultation  and  re- 
habilitation of  religious  education  programs".  The  outcome  of  this 
consideration  was  that  Trinity  was  not  ready  for  the  adult  education 
program  sponsored  by  the  center,  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  a  short  term,  very  intense  basis,  and  calls  for  a  high  degree 
of  personal  interest  and  commitment.  The  committee  concluded  that 
the  lack  of  Christian  education  for  adults  represented  a  significant  con- 
cern for  the  parish,  and  recommended  that  the  9:30  a.m.  Bible  class 
preceding  the  service  of  Morning  Prayer  be  continued,  not  as  an  on- 
going program,  but  rather  as  a  specialized,  short  term,  intensive 
course  of  study,  much  in  the  pattern  of  the  Lenten  programs  .  .  .  this 
was  done. 

The  subcommittee  on  youth  education  concluded  that  the  "exist- 
ing program  is  not  impressive,  the  concept  for  the  program  being  not 
so  much  weak  as  being  poorly  used".  It  felt  strongly  that  leadership 
was  needed  at  the  administrative  level  so  that  records  and  educational 
materials  could  be  accumulated,  and  that  teacher  training  could  be  ac- 
complished on  an  executive  level.  It  recommended  that  the  vestry  hire 
a  Director  of  Christian  Education  on  a  full  time  basis,  aware  of  the  fi- 
nancial difficulty  of  hiring  a  person  specially  trained  for  this.  This  per- 
son was  to  be  qualified  by  general  education,  as  well  as  personal  atti- 
tude and  aptitude,  and  must  be  capable  of  contributing  the  necessary 
leadership.  The  committee  dwelt  on  the  time  commitment  of  this  posi- 
tion stating  that  the  "person  hired  should  accept  it  as  would  any  other 
salaried  person  in  a  position  of  responsible  judgment"  ...  a  difficult 
slot  to  fill.  Lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  hire  a  professionally  trained  direc- 
tor made  the  task  even  harder.  Mimi  Shackelford  (Mrs.  John),  asked  by 
the  Rectors,  with  the  approval  of  the  vestry,  agreed  to  accept  this  posi- 
tion later  in  that  year.  She  had  demonstrated  her  creative  capacities 
in  many  directions  of  the  church  life.  She  had  assisted  the  children  in 
making  banners  representing  the  church  seasons,  which  were  pro- 
cessed at  the  morning  service  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  For  a 
number  of  years  she  had  been  the  anonymous  artist  for  festival  service 
bulletins.  She  had  assisted  with  production  of  the  green  circle  pro- 
gram, designed  to  emphasize  the  large  circle  of  God's  family,  which 
excludes  no  one  or  no  creature.  This  program  was  disseminated  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Asheville.  During  the  past  four  years  the  stress  has 
been  on  the  creative  classroom,  with  opportunities  for  art,   drama, 
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the  remodeling  that  began  in  1946,  the  kitchen  was  a  small,  poorly 
equipped  pullman-type  area  ...  to  prepare  a  church  supper  in  a  kit- 
chen so  small  would  "seem  impossible  to  a  modern  day  housekeeper. 


Trinity  Centennial  —  Trinity  Sunday         1949 

L  to  R:  McLeod  Patton,  Cliff  Stanley,  Lavon  Sarafian,  Jack  Woodcock,  Emma  Gribbin, 
Floyd  Rogers,  Totsie  Rogers,  John  W.  Tuton,  Ernestine  Tuton,  Bethel  Clayton,  Eliza 
W.  Underwood,  Mary  Kimberly. 

After  the  dishes  were  washed  in  a  single  sink,  they  had  to  be  dipped 
in  a  germicidal  solution  in  order  to  meet  the  Health  Department  re- 
quirements. Everytime  there  was  a  big  dinner  or  a  bazaar  luncheon, 
dishes,  silver  and  tables  were  borrowed  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church",  writes  Marie  Gudger  (Mrs.  Lindsey).  The  vestry  gave  $500.00 
for  the  remodeling  job  and  loaned  an  additional  $500.00  "without 
interest".  Other  kitchen  funds  came  from  the  bazaar  profits  that  year, 
and  from  a  cook  book,  Good  Cooking  in  Asheville,  promoted  by  Fran- 
ces Herbert  (Mrs.  W.  Pinkney).  The  names  of  the  recipe  contributors 
read  like  a  Trinity  Who's  Who. 

The  remodeling  job  of  the  kitchen,  in  1949,  included  the  purchase 
of  a  dishwasher,  which  was  a  Godsend.  Mrs.  Gudger  writes,  "Money 
came  hard  in  those  days  and  life  in  the  kitchen  was  one  constant  strug- 
gle of  pinching  pennies  .  .  .  there  would  not  be  enough  food  on  many 
occasions,  but  only  because  no  one  was  ever  turned  away. 

"The  women  worked  hard  in  the  kitchen,  with  only  the  help  of  a 
paid  cook  on  special  big  occasions.  It  was  not  unusual  for  several 
women  to  spend  two  days  preparing  food.  The  chairmen  shopped 
meticulously  and  were  careful  that  there  was  no  waste.  They  even 
counted  and  checked  the  number  of  prunes  and  tomatoes  on  each 
plate  ...  on  one  occasion  near  panic,  a  prune  was  missing,  eaten  by 
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a  hungry  helper. 

"They  took  pride  in  fixing  home  prepared  meals,  sparing  no  time 
or  effort  in  their  culinary  abilities.  One  parishioner  decided  not  to  go 
on  the  kitchen  committee,  when  the  chairman,  Ruth  Lane  Atkinson 
(Mrs.  Frank),  asked  her  how  she  made  her  salad  dressing. 

"It  was  not  until  1960  that  a  stainless  steel  double  sink  was  in- 
stalled ...  a  gift  from  the  late  Florence  Bynum  (Mrs.  Curtis).  Several 
years  later  a  deep  freeze  was  purchased." 

When  the  second  parish  hall  was  completed  in  1963,  a  new  day  ar- 
rived for  the  committee  ...  a  modern,  well-equipped  kitchen.  Discus- 
sion arose  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  new  dishwasher  versus  use  of  the 
old.  James  Gerald  Cowan  finally  pushed  through  his  drive  for  a  new 
one,  but  demanded  "the  promise  that  paper  plates  would  never  again 
be  used  in  the  parish  hall". 

Over  the  years  the  kitchen  committee  has  served  under  a  succes- 
sion of  able  chairmen  and  fills  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  the 
parish.  Today  there  is  a  paid  cook,  but  due  to  the  economic  condition 
of  this  country  the  penny  pinching  still  continues. 

Projects  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  have  been  varied  through  the 
years.  To  name  a  few  .  .  .  furnishings  for  the  new  church  and  build- 
ings for  Deerfield  the  latter  in  memory  of  Minnie  Stebbins  (Mrs.  Ed- 
win); gifts  to  the  Rector's  discretionary  fund  and  to  the  diocese;  vest- 
ment making  for  the  junior  section  of  the  choir;  juvenile  planning  pro- 
grams at  various  public  schools;  visits  to  shut-ins;  adoption  of  a  child 
at  Thompson  Orphanage;  and  the  constant  preparation  of  food  for  the 
whole  parish  family.  There  have  been  teas  for  newcomers,  special 
celebrations  such  as  Mr.  Tuton's  25th  year  since  his  ordination,  and 
in  1972,  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  rectorship  at  Trinity,  the  synod 
meeting  in  1963  when  numerous  meals  were  served  over  a  period  of 
several  days,  the  weekly  suppers  and  Friday  night  socials  for  the 
Episcopal  Young  Churchmen,  and  parties  for  college  students. 

For  a  long  period  there  have  been  special  offerings  during  the 
year  from  the  women  ...  All  Saints  Day  Offering  (formerly  the  Advance 
Work  Offering),  for  missions  in  the  diocese;  United  Thank  Offering, 
ingathered  twice  a  year,  for  needs  outside  the  diocese;  and  the  Moth- 
er's Day  Offering,  for  the  Deerfield  residency  fund. 

To  augment  the  budget,  bazaars  were  held  in  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties, alternately  and  with,  Christmas  luncheons  and  fashion  shows.  The 
bazaars  were  a  once  a  week,  year  round  project,  as  the  women  met  to 
make  items  for  sale.  They  visited  many  gift  shops,  and  if  they  saw 
something  they  liked,  they  tried  to  duplicate  it.  Doll  Swift  (Mrs.  J.  Gil- 
bert, Jr.)  writes  about  one  of  the  best  sellers,  "There  were  darling  door 
decorations  of  felt ...  a  provocative  minstrel  strumming  a  real  toy  man- 
dolin." 

Although  generally  speaking  the  bazaars  were  most  successful, 
sometimes  netting  over  $2,000,  there  were  always  problems  .  .  .  some 
large,  some  small.  One  year  it  was  decided  to  rent  a  mechanical  horse 
that  children  could  ride  for  ten  cents  ...  a  sure  money  maker.  When 
it  was  too  late  to  back  out,  the  group  found  they  had  to  be  bonded  for 
the  use  of  this  "animal"  and  the  profits  galloped  away  to  indebtedness. 
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The  fashion  shows  were  always  of  high  style  clothing  from  the 
leading  shops  in  town  .  .  .  except  for  one  year.  In  the  early  sixties, 
Phyllis  Franz  (Mrs.  Bruce)  was  advisor  to  the  youth  group,  which  like 
every  other  organization,  needed  money.  Jane  Craig  (Mrs.  Robert)  and 
Mrs.  Franz  for  several  years  had  held  rummage  sales  downtown  to 
support  the  youth  group.  They  decided  in  order  to  promote  the  sale, 
the  rummage  should  be  modeled  at  the  Christmas  luncheon  ...  a  great 
success. 

The  young  people  helped  sell  at  these  rummage  sales  ...  a  broad- 
ening experience  as  one  meets  all  sorts  of  people  at  such  events. 
Susan  Craig  (now  Mrs.  Frank  Pralle)  came  home  to  report  to  her  moth- 
er that  she  felt  terrible  taking  a  quarter  from  one  poor  old  man,  who 
bought  a  picture  frame  and  an  old  vase  ...  it  was  learned  later  that 
this  man  was  one  of  the  leading  antique  dealers  in  town. 

Over  the  years  the  women  have  studied  church  history,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  have  held  prayer  groups  and  retreats.  The 
sponsorship  of  Thursday  night  lectures  during  Lent  in  1954  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  Wednesday  night  lenten  suppers  and  pro- 
grams. 

What  a  change  from  1961  to  today  ...  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  year  a  special  committee  reported,  "While  Canon  Law  allowed 
women  to  serve  on  the  vestry  without  limitation  as  to  number,  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  present  parish  situation  it 
would  be  desirable  to  elect  an  all  male  vestry  at  this  time,  while 
not  wishing  to  commit  itself  into  the  future  in  this  regard".  It  took  five 
years  for  the  women  to  break  through,  with  Frances  Lee  (Mrs.  H.  Ken- 
neth) to  become  the  first  vestry  lady.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
several,  including  Mrs.  Gudger,  Mrs.  Craig,  Lynne  Bearden  (Mrs.  Wal- 
ter, Jr.),  Nancy  Reynolds  (Mrs.  John),  Eleanor  Field  (Mrs.  Francis),  and 
Marie  Colton  (Mrs.  Henry). 

The  women's  group  has  undergone  continuing  revision  of  name 
and  purpose  through  the  years.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1954  to  the 
Auxiliary  to  the  National  Council,  Women  in  Trinity  Parish.  The  purpose 
of  the  group  in  1957  was  described,  "to  stimulate  the  interest  and  en- 
list the  participation  of  every  woman  in  the  work  of  the  church".  Still 
another  change  of  title  came  in  1959  .  .  .  The  Women  of  Trinity  Church, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  "to  promote  and  finance  the  church's  mis- 
sion in  home  and  parish,  community,  diocese,  nation  and  world".  The 
affairs  of  the  group  as  a  whole  were  determined  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, with  elected  officers  and  appointed  members  ...  as  is  true  to- 
day. 

In  1961,  ten  guilds  were  formed  that  met  on  different  days  at  var- 
ious hours.  These  were  changed  again  in  1963,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
arrangements  were  made  for  baby  sitters  so  that  young  mothers  could 
participate.  One  of  the  most  successful  projects  undertaken  by  these 
guilds  was  in  1968,  when  St.  Angela  Guild  raised  $1,600  by  holding  a 
covered  dish  supper  followed  by  a  play. 

Today  still  another  reorganization  of  the  Women  of  Trinity  has 
occurred  .  .  .  due  to  the  changing  individual  interests  of  women.  A 
two  year  program  has  been  embarked  upon  .  .  .  "Working  Toward 
Wholeness".  Nine  interest  groups  and  guilds  are  offered  from  which 
the  parishioner  can  choose  .  .  .  needlework,  Bible  study,  being  alone- 
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being  together,  book  reviews,  lay  ministry,  and  care-share-prayer.  Two 
guilds,  structured  as  in  the  past,  are  to  remain,  St.  Cecilia  and  St. 
Theresa.  In  addition  there  are  to  be  four  high-point  meetings  during 
the  year  for  all  of  the  women  of  Trinity. 

The  business  of  the  groups  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  board  made  up 
of  representatives  from  each  interest  group.  Teams  are  to  be  respon- 
sible for  work  in  the  kitchen  in  order  to  achieve  greater  involvement. 
This  program  is  to  be  frequently  evaluated  .  .  .  resulting  in  changes, 
inevitably  some  failures,  but  hopefully  some  areas  of  renewal  and 
success. 

Presidents  since  1949 

1949-1950  Eleanora  Hunt  (Miss) 

1951  Doll  Whitehead  (Mrs.  Seba,  now  Mrs.  Gilbert  Swift,  Jr.) 

1952-1953  Florence  Robinson  (Mrs.  Herman) 

1954-1955  Mrs.  Whitehead 

1956-1957  Margaret  Wilhilmine  Matthews  (Mrs.  Wallace) 

1958-1959  Frances  Lee  (Mrs.  H.  Kenneth) 

1960  Marie  Gudger  (Mrs.  Lindsey) 

1961-1962  Jane  Craig  (Mrs.  Robert) 

1963-1964  Nancy  Reynolds  (Mrs.  John) 

1965-1966  Jane  Davis  (Mrs.  Exum,  now  Mrs.  Edmund  Tyler) 

1967-1968  Nancy  Anthony  (Mrs.  Robert) 

1969-1970  Charlotte  Lunsford  (Mrs.  Lewis,  Jr.) 

1971-1972  Grace  Pless  (Mrs.  Cecil  A.,  Jr.) 

1973-1974  Madeline  Davis  (Mrs.  Roy  W.,  Jr.) 


V 
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Go  ye  into  the  world  and  preach  My  Gospel 


Mark  16:15 


If  one  looks  out  of  two  of  the  east  windows  of  the  new  parish  hall, 
often  referred  to  as  the  great  hall,  he  sees  the  large  paneled  cross 
placed  boldly  against  the  picture  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  all 
called  to  minister  .  .  .  the  Blue  Bird  Cab  sign,  the  shabbiness  of  the 
old  buildings,  and  the  ugliness  of  a  part  of  our  neighborhood.  Or,  he 
might  see  the  beauty  of  a  green  tree  against  the  blue  sky.  The  thought 
was  expressed  in  a  church  leaflet  in  1962,  that  the  first  reaction  of 
the  viewer  was  the  wish  that  the  ugly  view  was  not  there  .  .  .  that  both 
windows  should  show  only  beauty.  But  the  place  of  the  Church  in  re- 
lation to  the  world,  is  not  to  shut  out  ugliness  .  .  .  but  to  enter  into  its 
very  center  of  need  and  bring  it  to  God's  transforming  power,  which  is 
love. 

Over  the  years  the  parishioners  of  Trinity  have  done  just  this. 
Their  time,  talent  and  treasure  have  had  a  strong  influence  in  the  com- 
munity. Of  39  presidents  of  the  Junior  League  of  Asheville,  20  have 
been  communicants  of  the  church.  There  have  been  numerous  presi- 
dents of  the  men's  service  organizations,  Civitan,  Rotary  and  Lions. 
Trinityites  have  served  as  leaders  in  the  United  Way,  the  drives  and 
administrations  of  the  three  hospitals,  the  Art  Museum,  the  Community 
Theatre,  the  Mineral  Museum,  the  Asheville  and  North  Carolina  sym- 
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phonies,  the  Civic  Arts  Council,  Model  Cities,  Urban  Renewal,  the  new 
AshevilleZoo,  and  Quality  76,  in  addition  to  public  and  private  schools, 
the  Children's  Welfare  League,  day  care  centers,  and  the  Flynn  Christ- 
ian Fellowship  homes. 

In  the  field  of  public  office  Trinity  has  sent  forth,  to  name  but  a 
few,  a  United  States  congressman,  a  North  Carolina  State  legislator,  a 
mayor  and  councilman  of  the  City  of  Asheville,  and  a  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty sheriff. 

To  further  illustrate  Trinity's  interest  in  all  areas  of  community  life, 
in  1949,  the  vestry  authorized  a  gift  of  $50.00  to  be  given  to  the  fund 
raised  by  other  Christian  churchs  to  donate  a  "cabinet"  (the  Ark)  to 
the  new  Temple  Beth-Ha  Tephila  .  .  .  the  temple  opened  in  August  of 
that  year. 

Parishioners  have  set  up  endowment  or  trust  funds  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  both  communicants,  as  well  as  persons  beyond  the 
parish  family.  Acting  anonymously  before  her  death,  in  1960,  Sallie 
Coxe  (Mrs.  Tench  C.)  set  up  two  such  funds.  The  income  from  one, 
given  in  memory  of  her  husband,  offers  enjoyment  and  recreation  for 
children,  in  country  or  small  town  areas  .  .  .  the  decisions  of  its  use 
are  made  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Rector.  The  second,  the  Coxe-Deer- 
field  Fund,  originally  helped  with  the  needs  of  the  elderly  at  Trinity,  but 
by  terms  of  the  plan,  the  income  began  to  go  to  Deerfield  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1971  .  .  .  assisting  the  residents  there. 

The  Anne  Perry  Carr  (Mrs.  Eugene  M.)  Trust  Fund  was  established 
by  a  trust  agreement  before  her  death  .  .  .  income  from  which  is  given 
to  persons  adjudged  to  be  worthy  of  special  aid. 

At  the  completion  of  the  new  parish  buildings,  the  vestry  felt 
strongly  that  the  church  should  be  shared,  when  possible,  with  groups 
in  the  community  and  this  has  been  the  practice  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Wall  Street  Alcoholics  Anonymous  group  moved  into  the  old 
parish  hall  for  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  meetings  in  1964.  Space 
was  authorized  for  the  establishment  of  a  pastoral  counseling  center 
in  1968. 

The  Children's  Oasis  at  Trinity,  a  kindergarten,  was  established 
in  1971.  The  church  gives  the  space  for  the  school  .  .  .  and  receives 
monthly  contributions  from  it  towards  heat,  light,  janitorial  service, 
paper  products  and  the  like.  The  vestry  must  officially  approve  the 
board. 

The  New  Careers  program,  an  arm  of  the  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion of  Buncombe  and  Madison  Counties,  in  1968,  moved  into  several 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  old  parish  house  for  a 
course  to  train  local  people  to  work  with  low  income  persons  in  the 
two  counties,  assisting  them  in  getting  gainful  employment.  This  was  a 
federally  funded  program,  under  Title  I  B,  to  a  local  non-profit  organ- 
ization. Trinity  supplied  the  space  .  .  .  New  Careers  paid  for  lights, 
water  and  janitorial  services.  They  used  the  Aston  Street  entrance  and 
had  a  reception  area  just  inside  the  door. 

Today,  three  civic  clubs,  Civitan,  Rotary  and  Lions,  hold  their 
weekly  luncheon  meetings  at  the  church.  These  clubs  had  met  for 
years  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel  until  its  closing  in  1972.  A  sign  of  the 
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times  ...  for  the  clubs  could  find  no  other  suitable  downtown  location. 
The  Clark  room  is  used  by  various  other  groups  for  smaller  functions. 

There  is  a  rather  closely-knit  group  that  also  uses  the  time,  tal- 
ents and  treasurers  of  Trinity  .  .  .  the  transients,  who  are  looking,  not 
for  a  job,  but  a  handout,  from  those  "kind  Fathers".  The  latter  feel 
that  perhaps  transient  is  not  the  best  word  to  be  used  to  describe 
these  persons  ...  as  more  often  than  otherwise,  they  are  not  "tran- 
sient", but  repeaters. 

Kenneth  Fritts,  Sexton,  is  an  expert  in  spotting  them  and  their 
signs  .  .  .  and  they  do  have  signs,  even  today.  If  one  looks  on  the  tele- 
phone poll  across  from  the  south  entrance  to  the  church,  he  can  see 
one:  an  X  mark. 

The  idea  is  this  ...  a  down  and  out  fellow  comes  into  the  church, 
usually  through  the  east  entrance  to  the  new  parish  house.  He  speaks 
to  Kenneth,  a  minister,  or  a  secretary,  whomever  he  might  encounter 
first.  For  some  years,  he  might  have  been  given  money  to  buy  a  "good 
square  meal".  Then  it  was  realized  that  this  money  might  not  be  going 
toward  that  purpose,  so  meal  tickets  to  a  particular  cafe  nearby  were 
issued,  and  could  only  be  cashed  for  food.  If  he  were  lucky  in  receiving 
a  suitable  hand-out,  he  would  usually  leave  by  the  back  door  of  the 
new  parish  hall,  again  leaving  a  sign  for  his  fellow  comrades  as  he 
departed  .  .  .  crossed  pencils,  a  white  crayon  mark  around  the  front 
door,  or  some  mysterious  indication  only  understood  by  his  fellow 
travelers. 

When  John  Diehl  served  as  Associate  Rector  the  traffic  slowed 
down  a  bit,  because  he  put  them  to  work  weeding  and  cleaning  up  the 
church  yard,  when  Martha  Hoskins  (Mrs.  John  R.)  and  her  committee 
had  not  quite  completed  their  tasks. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  day  a  man  came  in  with  a  very  pitiful  tale  a- 
bout  needing  a  bus  ticket  for  Birmingham  to  reach  his  sick  wife.  The 
Associate  Rector  sent  Kenneth  to  buy  the  bus  ticket,  which  was 
marked,  "Redeemable  only  to  Trinity  Church,"  unbeknownst  to  the 
receiver.  He  was  full  of  gratitude  and  thanked  the  kind,  generous 
Christian  Father.  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  back  at  the  church,  in- 
censed, demanding,  "Where  is  that  boy?",  having  discovered  that  he 
could  not  exchange  the  ticket  for  money. 

Sadly  the  church  buildings  have  been  broken  into  on  several  oc- 
casions .  .  .  mostly  vandalism  and  inconvenience  occurring.  The  sacris- 
ty and  the  chapel  have  been  broken  into  several  times.  The  last  robbery 
occurred  in  the  winter  of  1974  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
the  safe  away  and  extensive  damage  was  done  to  the  two  clergy  and 
secretaries'  offices  .  .  .  their  records  being  strewn  all  over  the  floor. 
Fortunately,  a  protective  system  had  recently  been  installed  which 
prevented  the  full  scope  of  their  nefarious  schemes. 

In  many  aspects  of  life  Trinity  Parish  truly  feels  its  responsibility 
for  a  downtown  ministry. 


* 
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Now  are  we  the  Sons  of  God, 

And  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be 

1  John  3:2 


Celebrate  the  now  .  .  .  Trinity  Church  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Age  brings  with  it  wisdom,  and  hopefully  the  contin- 
ued ability  to  learn  and  to  accept  change. 

After  a  period  of  two  years  without  an  associate  rector,  the  Rev. 
Melford  E.  (Bud)  Holland,  Jr.,  accepted  the  call  to  come  to  this  par- 
ish. He  had  been,  first  Curate,  then  Priest-in-Charge  of  St.  Thomas 
Church  in  Denver.  He  came  to  Colorado  as  a  worker-priest,  and 
worked  closely  with  the  Colorado  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  as  a 
grant  administrator  in  the  areas  of  budget  change  requests,  pro- 
gram planning,  and  coordination  of  the  various  units  of  government, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  crime  on  a  local,  state  and  national  level. 
In  March  of  1973  he  worked  with  the  Colorado  Judicial  Department 
in  which  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  in  the 
probation  services,  volunteer  work  in  probation  training  programs,  and 
was  heavily  involved  in  program  planning.  Bishop  Weinhauer  was  ad- 
visor to  Mr.  Holland  during  the  latter's  seminary  study  and  a  lasting 
friendship  developed  .  .  .  it's  a  small  world,  and  probably  neither  of 
them  thought  they  would  end  up  in  the  same  diocese.  Ann  and  Bud 
Holland  have  two  children,  Craig,  five,  and  Eric,  two. 

Mr.  Holland's  first  sermon  at  Trinity  dealt  with  its  past,  present, 
and  future.  Parts  of  this  sermon  are  quoted  here. 

"It  is  in  worship  that  we  recognize  the  source  and  continued 
creator  and  sustainer  of  our  being,  and  in  this  recognition  find  free- 
dom from  the  burdens  of  the  past  —  freedom  to  explore  more  of  who 
we  are  —  freedom  from  sin. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  bring  to  the  worship  ex- 
perience the  freshness  and  uniqueness  of  our  offerings  —  that  our 
celebrations  will  be  real  celebrations  —  that  these  offerings  may  not 
only  be  representative  of  us,  but  also  will  lead  us  into  exploring  new 
songs,  new  praises,  new  prayers  —  to  speak,  sing,  and  live  in  such  a 
way  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  each  of  us  may  be  spoken  to  the  world. 

"God  came  in  Human  Flesh  to  tell  us  that  we  are  important,  sign- 
ificant, beautiful,  and  that  we  are  indispensable  members  of  the  body 
of  the  Church  —  the  people  of  the  past,  present  and  future.  The  par- 
ish needs  your  warmth,  your  prodding,  your  tears  and  your  laughter, 
your  prayers  and  your  support.  Whatever  the  future  direction  of  the 
parish  might  be,  we  must  remain  concerned  with  the  feelings  and 
lives  of  our  people. 

"Paraphrasing   from   Samuel   Wylie's,   Precede   the   Dawn,   two 
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words  have  come  into  general  use  in  the  church  in  recent  days  —  one 
is  mission  and  the  other  is  apostolate  .  .  .  meaning  the  same,  to  send. 
Mission  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  sent.  An  apostle  is  one  who  is 
sent  forth.  The  great  discovery  is  that  we  are  meant  as  a  church  to  go 
somewhere,  not  to  remain  static.  An  apostle  is  characterized  as  a 
fisherman  or  circuit  rider.  Part  of  our  responsibility  as  the  apostolate 
of  God  is  to  minister  personally  to  our  family  and  our  community,  to 
help  them  meet  their  personal  needs." 

A  chart  is  reprinted  here  to  illustrate  the  structural  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  life  of  the  parish  during  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  year.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  set  up,  which  is  to 
meet  every  three  months.  It  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  vestry, 
the  Rector,  the  Associate  Rector,  the  President  of  the  women's  group, 
the  Director  of  Music,  certain  committee  chairmen,  and  the  staff 
worker  in  Christian  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  long-range 
planning,  to  hear  and  exchange  reports  of  other  committees,  to  pro- 
vide further  channels  for  concerns  of  the  parish  family.  Its  function  is 
a  recommending  one. 

The  finance  and  stewardship  committee  is  to  recommend  to  the 
vestry  ways  in  which  the  resources  of  the  parish  can  best  be  spent 
for  the  work  of  the  church  within  the  parish  and  beyond  it.  It  is  to 
assist  and  support  the  Every  Member  Canvass. 

The  outreach  and  inreach  committee  is  to  explore  ways  in  which 
the  talents  and  interests  of  the  parishioners  can  best  be  utilized.  It 
is  to  study  communication  needs  and  social  activities.  It  is  to  con- 
cern itself  with  bringing  more  people  into  the  parish  family,  and  is  to 
emphasize  the  interrelationship  with  churches  of  other  denominations 
in  the  community,  and  with  other  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city  and 
the  diocese. 

The  worship  committee  is  to  make  itself  knowledgeable  of  wor- 
ship needs  of  the  parish  and  to  recommend  to  the  Rector  changes 
from  time  to  time  .  .  .  such  as  the  advisability  of  more  services  of  Holy 
Communion,  other  services,  and  guides  for  family  worship.  It  is  to 
deal  with  choir  recruitment,  usher  scheduling,  acolytes,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  people  with  special  needs  ...  a  ride  to  church,  or  phy- 
sical help  in  getting  in  or  out  of  the  church. 

The  education  committee  is  to  have  the  overall  responsibility  of 
coordination  and  assessment  for  Christian  education  for  adults  and 
children.  It  is  to  study  new  forms  of  family  education,  for  example, 
home  communions,  to  look  at  the  confirmation  instruction  as  to  length, 
content  and  presentation,  and  to  assess  the  worship  services  in  order 
to  promote  educational  aspects. 

Observance  of  Trinity's  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  year  has 
continued  throughout  1974.  An  anniversary  committee  was  formed, 
with  Julian  A.  Woodcock,  Jr.  as  chairman.  This  group  formulated  plans 
for  the  celebrations  which  were  to  take  place.  A  festival  service  fol- 
lowed by  a  luncheon  honoring  Mr.  Holland  and  his  family  was  held  on 
January  27th.  Bishop  Henry  made  his  official  visit  to  the  parish  on 
June  9th,  when  he  confirmed  twenty-four  persons.  The  Bishop  and 
the  confirmees  greeted  people  at  the  coffee  hour  following  the 
service,  and  then  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  parish  luncheon.  (A  new 
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approach  to  confirmation  instruction  was  led  by  Mr.  Holland.  The 
young  people  to  be  confirmed  were  invited  to  an  overnight  camp-out 
at  the  church.  They  discussed  the  step  they  were  about  to  take  into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  arose  to  have  an  instructed  communion 
at  8  o'clock,  and  then  took  extensive  tours  of  the  church  .  .  .  first  the 
obvious,  traditional  places,  then  into  the  steeple  and  the  dark  corri- 
dors of  the  basement.) 

The  final  celebration  is  planned  for  October  27th,  when  the  new 
Bishop  Coadjutor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  G.  Weinhaur  will  make  his  of- 
ficial visit  to  Trinity,  and  this  booklet  will  be  presented  to  the  parish, 
as  part  of  the  125th  Anniversary  Year.  This  event  will  also  be  followed 
by  a  luncheon. 

The  Every  Member  Canvass  is  being  organized  and  will  be 
launched  October  27th,  Loyalty  Sunday.  John  Hoskins,  treasurer,  is 
very  optimistic.  When  he  first  accepted  the  office,  a  great  many 
tongues  wagged  when  he  appeared  in  a  sleek,  black  Rolls  Royce,  new- 
ly acquired.  Mr.  Tuton  even  suggested  that  he  might  like  to  be  the 
treasurer  and  let  Dr.  Hoskins  preach,  if  the  job  was  that  lucrative. 
There  is  one  person  who  can  assure  anyone  that  this  is  not  the 
case  .  .  .  Ada  Chapman  (Miss).  She  has  been  an  indispensable  assis- 
tant to  several  of  the  parish  treasurers.  Her  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Chapman,  retired  priest,  has  also  served  the  parish  quietly  and  faith- 
fully, being  available  to  assist  with  services  and  pastoral  aid,  when 
he  was  needed,  as  has  the  Very  Rev.  John  Day,  Dean  Emeritus  of 
Grace  Cathedral,  Topeka,  Kansas,  who  retired  here  in  September, 
1957. 

Every  Sunday  the  church  family  is  reminded  of  its  anniversary 
by  two  very  striking  banners  hung  near  the  lectern  and  pulpit.  These 
banners  were  created  by  Mimi  Shackelford  (Mrs.  John).  One,  done 
in  shades  of  purple,  has  the  beginning  words  of  the  121st  Psalm,  "I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  these  hills."  This  psalm  is  sung  antiphonal- 
ly  during  festival  services  by  the  choir  and  the  congregation  .  .  .  the 
music,  an  arrangement  of  Malcolm  Williamson.  The  banner  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  idea  that  the  congregation  is  the  Church.  The  second  ban- 
ner is  executed  in  golds  and  greens,  and  shows  five  words,  from  top 
to  bottom  .  .  .  arise,  believe,  live,  hope,  and  love,  followed  by  the 
date,  1974. 

The  opening  of  the  church  school  on  September  29th  brought 
with  it  several  changes  in  the  fabric  of  the  classrooms.  One  has  been 
turned  into  a  children's  library,  the  walls  decorated  by  Mrs.  Shackel- 
ford, with  charming  story  book  characters.  Young  Ellen  Erwin,  age 
eleven,  is  the  librarian. 

Several  doors  away  another  classroom  is  being  painted  a  quiet 
green.  It  will  become  a  browsing  room  for  the  parish,  and  a  place 
to  swap  paper  back  books. 

Mrs.  Shackelford  held  a  very  successful  art  workshop  in  Septem- 
ber, which  was  attended  by  Trinity  teachers,  as  well  as  many  people 
from  other  Episcopal  churches  and  denominations.  The  display  of 
what  has  been  done  at  Trinity  over  the  last  several  years  was  very 
colorful  and  showed  what  can  be  created  with  the  use  of  very  simple 
materials  that  are  usually  available  in  the  home. 
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Several  years  ago  the  parish  became  involved  in  ABCCM  .  .  . 
the  Asheville  Buncombe  Community  Christian  Ministry,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Buncombe  County  Ministerial  Association.  ABCCM  is 
a  means  of  joining  Christian  churches  of  the  area  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  take  care  of  needs  in  the  community,  as  well  as  to  bring  the 
churches  together  through  coordination  of  their  endeavors.  Mary 
Leigh  Shaw  (Mrs.  Martin  N.,  Jr.)  and  Charles  Enman  were  elected  by 
the  vestry  this  year  to  represent  Trinity  in  this  group.  Just  recently, 
Meals  on  Wheels,  a  project  of  the  Model  Cities  Federal  program,  has 
been  taken  over  by  ABCCM,  being  funded  by  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging. 

The  Summer  Happenings,  hosted  by  the  three  churches  of  Church 
Street,  are  another  example  of  joint  effort.  These  occasions  usually 
have  been  three  evening  sessions,  with  supper,  that  offer  creativity 
in  art,  drama,  and  music,  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth,  and  recre- 
ation to  persons  of  all  ages. 

A  new  dimension  in  the  fellowship  and  re-creation  of  the  parish 
family  was  added  this  year  ...  a  softball  team  was  fielded,  with  ten 
players,  and  Terry  Roylance  as  captain.  They  played  twenty-one  games 
and  won  one  .  .  .  not  to  be  deterred,  they  are  out  for  a  good  time  and 
have  had  one.  They  won  something  far  more  important  than  the 
games.  The  Trinity  team,  "triple  threat",  was  awarded  the  sports- 
manship trophy  for  the  year.  Plans  are  to  have  a  continuing  program 
in  sports,  and  it  is  hoped  to  organize  volley  ball,  basketball,  and  an 
in-church  bowling  league. 

Celebrate  the  now  .  .  .  Trinity  parish  moves  on  in  a  world  beset 
with  economic  problems,  guerilla  warfare,  violent  acts  of  terrorists 
groups,  the  resignation  of  President  Nixon,  the  ascendency  of  Ger- 
ald Ford  to  the  Presidency  (a  man  never  elected  to  the  office  of 
either  Vice  President  or  President),  and  the  attempted  ordination  of 
eleven  women  to  the  Episcopal  priesthood,  which  is  against  the 
canon  laws  of  the  church. 

The  tone  of  his  administration  was  set  by  President  Ford,  an 
Episcopalian,  in  his  acceptance  speech,  when  he  said,  "Truth  is  the 
glue  that  holds  the  government  together."  Truth  in  the  word  of  God 
will,  if  heeded,  hold  the  Church  together  .  .  .  there  is  no  other  way. 

The  Rector,  upon  return  from  his  two  months'  vacation,  preached 
a  very  interesting  sermon  on  his  observations  during  the  summer.  He 
noted  the  negative  aspects  of  the  news  today,  but  then  emphasized 
two  important  positive  attitudes  which  he  saw  and  felt  were  very 
heartening  .  .  .  compromise,  in  working  out  controversial  decisions, 
and  faithfulness  to  duty,  which  he  recognized  in  persons  as  they  went 
about  their  daily  work. 

Without  the  gentle,  but  firm  pastoral  care  that  John  Walter  Tuton 
has  given  for  twenty-seven  years,  not  only  to  his  parish  family,  but 
the  larger  family  beyond,  Trinity  would  not  be  what  it  is  today.  The 
love  that  he  shows  for  his  parish  is  reciprocated  by  each  of  its  mem- 
bers. Truly,  his  prayer  and  goal  in  accepting  the  call  to  Trinity,  "mak- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  a  greater  reality  in  the  lives  of  the  people",  has 
been  answered  and  accomplished.  Without  his  understanding,  insight, 
warmth,  deep  spiritual  concern  and  faith,  this  would  not  be. 
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The  future  holds  many  uncertainties,  but  Mr.  Holland  observed 
that  the  parish  must  seek  to  acknowledge  that  Trinity  is  a  gift  from 
God,  and  that  each  member  of  the  parish  must  strive  to  make  whole 
Its  history  ...  to  see  it  in  perspective  and  to  give  thanks  for  life,  la- 
bor, love,  and  opportunities.  This  giving  of  thanks  leads  on  to  new 
risks,  new  relationships,  new  life,  and  new  opportunities.  Prayerfully, 
the  family  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  will  never  be  afraid  to  accept 
change  and  challenge  in  the  now  and  in  the  future. 
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The  Vance  Jordan  Brown  Processional  Cross,  Illustrated  on  the  back  cover,  Is  ebon- 
ized  walnut  and  the  sterling  silver  symbols  are  oxidized. 

The  symbols  are  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  The  IHS,  or 
IHC,  symbol  (the  first  three  Greek  letters  in  the  name  Jesus)  suggest  Jesus  as  the 
center.  The  fleur-de-lis,  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  is  also  displayed  on  the  cross. 

Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  cross,  the  winged  creature  with  an  eagle's  head  is  the 
emblem  of  John,  because  in  his  narrative  he  rises  to  loftiest  heights,  as  the  soaring 
eagle  in  dealing  with  the  mind  of  Christ. 

On  the  left  of  the  cross  bar  is  the  winged  creature  with  a  lion's  face,  symbolizing 
Mark  because  his  Gospel  narrative  begins  with,  "The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wild- 
erness", and  this  suggests  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

On  the  right  is  the  winged  creature  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  representing  Luke,  as  the 
ox  is  the  animal  of  sacrifice,  and  Luke  stresses  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus. 

At  the  base  of  the  cross  is  the  winged  creature  with  a  man's  face,  symbolizing  Mat- 
thew because  his  Gospel  narrative  traces  Jesus'  human  genealogy. 
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